the georgian 


Thursday, December 4, 1969 


‘The world is very different now. For man holds in his 
mortal hands the power to abolish all forms of human 
poverty and all forms of human life. ’’ 


Those are the words of President John Kennedy as he ushered in a new decade and a new age 
in January, 1961. That decade, for THE GEORGIAN, ends with the issue vou are about to read. 

The nineteen sixties has been an era of awakening, which saw students everywhere question 
for the first time the path being laid by those who came before us. 

It has been a decade of turbulence, anxiety, and change for this University, this community 
and this world.Even at times when we would have been well advised to do so, we never stood 
still, never watched idly as this planet sped on at a heretore unheard of rate. 

Where-kave we succeedcd? Where have we gone wrong? How close have we come to realizing 
Kennedy’s Inaugural Dream of a world in.which “‘the strong are just, the weak secure, and the 
peace preserved.’’? 

To answer these and other questions, THE GEORGIAN has prepared this special issue. We 
have attempted, through a series of feature length articles by students, faculty and Alumni to 
tell you briefly the story of a decade-a story that could never come close to being accurately __ 
told as long as man records his history. We have tried to tell you a little bit about yourselves, 
your schoo! and your surroundings so that you might have a more meaningful and relevent in- 
sight into your past, and that vou might be better equipped to face your future. 


Steve Halperin, | 
Editor-in-Chief. 
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Heated Apt. 

3’ and large sunporch suitable as workshop. 
5 min. from Sir George. $125. Call Mr. Sarteson 
937-1160 after 6. 


BEAUTIFUL APT. TO RENT 

on MacGregor, near Guy. 2/2, unfurnished. Priv- 
ate entrance. $85. utilities included. Phone 
932-6585. 


SEEKING TRANSPORTATION TO FLDA. 
Willing to share expenses and driving. Can leave 
after 24th. Return for 5th. Brahm (local 218) 
737-5429 or 341-6780. 


ROOMS: 

1929 MAISONAIVE. Minutes from SGWU. Very 
quiet, cooking facilities, T.V., fridge, private or 
shared bathroom. 937-8800, 676-6694. Reason- 
ably priced. 


BEAUTIFUL APT. TO RENT IMMEDIATELY, 
no lease. 2'1 rooms $90. Cathy 932-6585. Mac- 
Gregor and Guy. 


FOR SALE, MENS SKI BOOTS. SIZE 11, NE- 


VADA HARNESS, SKIS, ORIGINAL VALUE $120. 


Sell for $50. Camp Trunk $5. Call 482-5567 
mormings or aft. 7 p.m. 


CARS FOR DELIVERY TO WESTERN CANADA, 
U.S.A... MARITIMES, TORONTO, 24 HR. 

SERVICE. Western Drive Away. Gas allowance. 

932-6151. 1225 St. Marc no. 1204. 


LANGES-KASTLES FOR CHRISTMAS? 
Lange Pro, Standard ski boots, Kastle giant sio- 
lom skis. Used one month - like new. Must sell 
(at loss). Call 697-2656. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


QUALIFIED TUTOR WANTED IMMEDIATELY 





FOR ORIENTATION AND MASTERY OF DES- 
CRIPTIVE STATICS. 


First 10 chapters, Fundamentals of Behavioral 
Statics, (Psychology 241) Dr. Hooper by Runyon 
and Haber. B.A. or M.A. graduate. Call 731- 
2995 daytime. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY QUALIFIED TUTO- 


RIAL CONSULATION AND SUPERVISION RE- 


GARDING MASTERY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

461 (Prof. Adamac). 
Cali 731-2995 daytime. 


B.A. or M.A. graduate. 


SUBLET TO MAY 1: 
1456 St. Marc no. 5: Ahractive 2'1, unfurnished, 
nice floors and off-white walls, $110. Occupancy 
Dec. 15. Cal] 932-7200. 


SINCERE ZEN 

Discussion and Practice. Zen Buddhism is dis- 
cussed in relation to living as humanely and 
freely as possible. And Zen practice is open to 
those who would like to learn more of Buddhism 
in an accessible form. 931-7819. 


LOST: 
a beige wallet in the cafeteria two weeks ago. 
Phone after 5 P.M. 334-4454. Ask for Sherrlyn. 


ee 


RACCOON COATS FOR MEN $25 and up. Wo- 
men $35 and up. Good condition. 152 Prince 
Arthur East. From 9 am to 9 pm. Phone 288- 
2025. 


CAFE PON PON 


TERRACE SPECIALTIES 


SUBMARINES SANDWICHES 


OUTDOOR CAFE 
EXPRESSO 
CAPUCINO 

SERVED 





1395 DE MAISONNEUVE 
NEAR BISHOP ST, 


a 
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NEXT DOOR TO HALL 
BUILDING 





Georgian Christian Fellow- 
ship: There will be a meeting on 
Monday, December 8 at 6:00 
p.m. in Apt. 1002 at 1444 Mc- 
Kay St. 


The position for Arts Repre- 
sentative on University Council 
is open for applicants. Require- 
ments are Days Arts student 
with 10 credits or more and 2.5 
average. Applicant can come to 
Room H-347 to pick up applica- 
tions. 


Sir George Williams Universi- 
ty, Department of Fine Arts, 
Theatre Arts Section, presents 
the Eighth Collection of Two One 
Act Plays: ‘‘Haiku’”, a_ series 
of Japanese poems, and “The 
Leader’, by Ionesco. 


Dates: Wed. Dec. 3, 12:30 
p.m. “Haiku’’ 8:30 p.m. “The 
Leader” and ‘“‘Haiku’’.Leader’” and 
Dec. 4, 12:30 p.m. “Haiku” 8:30 
p-m. “The Leader’. Fri. Dec. 
dD, 8:30 p.m. “Haiku” and ‘The 
Leader. Sat. Dec. 6, 8:30 p.m. 
“Haiku” and “The Leader’’. 


Place: Sir George Williams 
University Theatre. Admission 
1s free. 





Georgian Hellenic Association 
will present the film, “‘the 80 
goes to Sparta’ on Saturday, De- 
cember 6 at 5:30 p.m. 


The film deals with the pro- 
blems of the Greek community 
of Montreal. It will be followed 
by a panel discussion. Everyone 
invited. 


ESA Results, Student Code- 
New Changes State of the Paper 
Taylor Buckner-Marlene Dixon 
Thursday, December 4, 1:00 p.m. 


ZEN BUDDHISM: Seminar- 
Workshop on the Principles and 
Practice of Zen Buddhism, at 
Centre Monchanin, 4917 rue St. 
Urbain, Montreal 151. Informa- 
tion 288-7229 / 288-7220. Sun- 
day, Dec. 7, at 9:30 a.m. 


jean-plerre 
coiffeur 
2065 rue Bishop 


Just across from Bishop St. Exit 
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VESTS — CAPES 
RUGS — TUNICS : 
PILLOWS — HATS * 
MUFFS—TOTE BAGS* 


And lots more 


BEAR 
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SALE ¢- 


Antique Furs 
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FUR POWER 


1405 Mackay 
(Suite 6) 
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Are you trying to tell me you dont like 
our brand spanking new, panoramic, 
air-conditioned campusbank? Gak! 


Philosophers, sociologists, 
historians, authors, and news 
correspondents contribute to 
The Star. They provide 
knowledgeable comment on J 
contemporary issues. Dig deep 
into The Star’s news { 
behind the news, and understand 
some of the changes sweeping 
the world. Pick up a Star at 
a news-stand today. 


Che Montreal Star 


BGR | For 109 Years - -réad by Montréalers 
D | every day to know what's happening 






True Chequing Accounts. 
True Savings Accounts. Complete banking 
services for students and faculty. 


Visit your Campusbank 





~ Bank of Montreal 


Canada’s First Bank 


De Maisonneuve Blvd. & Guy St. Branch, 1540 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West. 
Guy & Sherbrooke Streets Branch, 1501 Sherbrooke St. West. 
Guy & Dosehest@f Blvd. ranch, 1555 Dorchester Blvd. West. 
_ Standard Life Building Branch, 1245 Sherbrooke St. West. 
Drummond & St. Catherine Sts. Branch, 1205 St. Catherine St. West. 
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Anti 

“After a hard day’s de- 
monstration, it sure. feels 
good to sit down to a hot 
cup of delicious Maxwell 
House coffee in the Student 
Union cafeteria, and listen 
to In-A-Gadda-Da-Vida be- 
ing blasted from the juke- 
box.”’ 

We'll shove our inner 
doubts aside for the moment 
and admit that last Friday’s 
protest at McGill against the 
city’s anti-demonstration by- 
law accomplished its purpose. 
It broke the law and got away 
with it. Threats that parti- 
cipants would bearrested if 
the demonstration set foot 
on city property were never 
realized. There were no 
arrests and no “‘incidents’’. 

Tho whole thing was mo- 
derately conceived, mode- 
rately executed, and shepherd- 
ed every inch of the way by 
armbanded marshalls and 
McGill student council per- 
sonalities Julius Grey, Martin 
Shapiro, and David Young. 

The Daily appeared Friday 
morning with its lead story 
announcing that the Student 
Council would lead the march 
across McGill campus and 
down to the Roddick Gates 
on Sherbrooke Street. The 
article contained messages 
from student vice-president 
Martin Shapiro and David 
Young, assuring students that, 
should the group decide to 
continue past the gates and 
pursue a course through the 
shopping district as far as 








Place Ville Marie, then Sha- 
piro and Young would be good 
sports about it and risk life 
and limb along with the rest 
of the people. However, S. C. 
President Julius Grey had 
graciously declined to march 
ny farther than the gates. 


The same news story also 
published an announcement 
promising that all bail fees 
incurred by McGill students 
would be paid for by the legal 
Aid Society of Council. 


If you were walking up Mc-. 


Tavish Street at around a 
quarter to one that afternoon, 
you would have seen a squad 
of about 15 to 20 motorcycle 
cops parked in_ readiness 
along the sidewalk outside the 
Back Door coffee-house. 


Out in front of the Arts 
Building, a crows od about 
500 people have gathered. A 
few people from Sir George 
and Loyola re there, as well 
as a handful of French CEGEP 
students. McGill Professor 
Frank Scott makes a quiet 
speech, and is followed by 
more speeches in French and 
English. Martin Shapiro is 
there with his boyish grin well 
shined. When Julius Grey 
steps up to say a few words, 
he is roundly booed by the 
crowd. The Daily’s report 
that bail fees were to be 
posted by the legal Aid So- 
ciety is denied then re-con- 
firmed, the denied again. 

But the would-be protes- 


Anne McLean 


tors are impatient for the 
march to begin. So the detail 
of marshalls line themselves 
up and the crowd starts mov- 
ing west across the campus 
towards McTavish, then 
down McTavish, singing and 
chanting, until the head of the 
demonstration reaches Sher- 
brooke. 

Here a crucial decision has 
to be made. By this time, 
considerably more white- 
helmeted police have gather- 
ed, but seem to be just stand- 
ing around in loose little 
groups for the present. 

The crowd chants happily, 
“Drapeau au poteau” and 
Québecois, dans les rues’. 

After about ten munutes, 
the demonstration’s leaders 
decide to press onward along 
Sherbrooke, a half block east 
to the Roddick Gates. This is 
accomplished in another five 
or ten minutes. 

Somebody is standing on 
the wall beside the sidewalk, 
pushing Le Quartier Latin’ 
“Vingt-cing sous et un bec 
pour les garcons, deux becs 
pour les filles.” 

More police arrive. Some 
confusion among the stu- 
dents as to what to do next: 
retreat back onto the cam- 
pus or take to the streets. 
Meanwhile everyone is stand- 
ing around on the sidewalk 
and the street outside by the 
gates. A police officer reads 
the text of the anti-demons- 


by-law demonstration at McGill 


trated bylaw over a bullhorn. 
The the riot squad ap- 
pears upon the scene, and the 
order is given for the crowd 
to get off the street and back 
onto university property. 
Martin Shapiro tells the 
students that this is the de- 
cision of the demonstration 
leaders, which produces re- 
sults. The students move 
back through the gates, aided 
by the riot police, who are 
wearing blue spaceman-type 
helmets and carrying three- 
foot clubs, and form a line 


to push the demonstrators 
along. 
Angry chants of “Sieg 


Heil!” Someonw says, with 
ea sarcasm, “La police 
sont mes amis’. 


A student climbs up on top 
of the gate-post, surveys the 
solid line of riot cops block- 
ing the entrance and the 
other police on Sherbrooke 
and yells incredulously, 
‘“‘Hey, there’s more of them 
than us! Hey cops, you’re all 
under arrest for congrega- 
tion’. 


Someonw else climbs up on 
the gatepost and says, “Well, 
I guess if you believed all 
that crap about the _ police 
being here to protect your 
rights, your mythology has 
been shattered by what’s 
happening here today’’. 

There is no _ reaction to 
that. Nobody, after all, can 
really feel very shattered 
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at this late date by such a 
trivial illustration of what 
they knew all along. Con- 
frontations with the forces 
of law and order are not the 
transfiguring learning’ ex- 
periences that they once 
were. A fair number of people 
have been through it all many 
times before, and are quite 
aaare of where things stand. 

So there is a faint air of 
déja-vu hanging about the 


demonstration, and _ behind 
that, a feeling of frustra- 
tion. Everybody is waiting 


for something to happen, for 
some consummating evént ° 
to stamp itself on everyone’s 
consciousness and leave them 
all enraged or enraptured, 
but at least full of the energy 
and motivation to go on. 


Instead, a group of about 
300 students decided to leave 
the gates, and circle the 
campus a_ second _ time, 
emerging again on McTavish 
and coming to a halt at the 
corner of McTavish and 
Sherbrooke. 

The riot police have sta- 
tioned themselves there, and 
have strategy in mind. They 
form a column, two abreast, 
facing the demonstrators. At 
a signal, they begin march- 
ing quickly, sticks held hori- 
zontally in front of them, down 
the sidewalk towards the 
students. 

People have no choice but. 


- continued on p. 6) 





Students have long complained about grading systems and 
failures. A committee from the Arts Faculty council has 
brought forward a proposition that will eliminate failures 


as they are presently known. 


Fellow students, the Sub- 
Committee on educational 
programs has something for 
you. You may observe it be- 
low. You may read it. You 
may touch it. You may even 
think its a great idea. But 
don't believe that it will be 
passed unanimously out of the 
Curriculum Planning Com- 
mittee, or Arts Faculty Coun- 
cil. It may be passed but 
the chances of it being passed 
as universally applicable 
item within the Arts faculty 
is slim. This may seem to 
some as random opinion but 
as a member of the above 
committee, I can testify to 
the fact that even the pro- 
gressive and innovative mem- 
bers of this committee feel 
that _ realistically speaking 
such a proposal could -not 
be accepted universally as 
a permanent rule of the uni- 
versity. 

Before those who would 
scream kill the kid, attempt 
it. I should point out here 


that the proposals made here 
do not constitute a revolution 
in itself. It is point of fact, 
merely an evolutionary pro- 
cess which many of our finest 
educational institutions have 
allready adopted and brought 
to its logical conclusion. That 
being the elimination of the 
grading system alltogether. 
It is a compromise between 
those wishing a revolutionary 
plot to improve our educa- 


tional facilities and those 
plodding onwards’ through 
evolution. 


Where does this plan all 
lead us. Not to an oppressive 
administration because such 
is not the case at the present 
moment at Sir George. The 
faculty does’ everything 
around here. And it is the 
faculty who must approve or 
negate this plan. It will mean 
some extra work for faculty 
members but if looked at po- 
sitively it will mean a better 
educational system for all. 


ALEX C. CARSLEY 





Failing work on a student’s 
part involves an inability to 
handle the subject matter; a 
lack of understanding, in 
spite of ability; a refusal to 
accept responsibilities for 
fulfilling course require- 
ments; and poor teaching, in- 
volving its communication 
and presentation to the stu- 
dents. 

But these factors are not 
mutually exclusive, and even 
the matter of a student’s abi- 
lity is often a vague one to 
define. 

Considering these _ ele- 
ments, the fact that a student 
does poorly during or at the 
end of a course, indicates 
he cannot adjust his thinking 
to deal with new concepts 
and methodologies. 


Several recommendations 
concerning the university 
grading system have been 


presented to the Faculty of 
Arts by a committee from 
the Arts Council. 


The first recommendation 


is that a base line for com- 
petency in knowledge, inform- 
ation and ability to utilize 
necessary methodologies be 
established in the faculty. 
This would be an “accept- 
able’ level of achievement 
and given the grade of “C’’. 
Anything below shall be re- 
garded inadequate and the 
work will be returned so that 
the student may realize 
where he has “gone wrong” 


and may have the opportunity. 


to reconstruct his approach 
and receive the necessary 
competence. 

The reason for this is that 
the task of education is to 
enable individuals to obtain 
competency in fields of study. 
It also allows the scholar 
further opportunities to do 
acceptable work. 


Secondly, the grading sys- 
tem should not be regarded 
as a method for punishing 
an unsuccessful student. It 
should be regarded solely as 
a sign of level of competency 


No more failures ? 


attained, and, should no com- 
petency be attained, there 
should be no grading. There- 
fore a student should not be 
condemned by his failures, 
and should earn the right to 
have, on his record, the 
grade of a course passed suc- 
cessfully. Only his successes 
should go on record. 


Fourthly, should a student 
fail to complete a _ course, 
he shall receive an “incomp- 
lete”’ grade; if satisfactory 
work is turned in, the grade 
shall be a normal letter and 
shall not carry the penalty 
of an “‘S” grade. 


Finally, the current dead- 
lines for removal of “‘in- 
complete grades’ shall be 
extended to one year, upon 
approval of the instructor and 
Student request Committee. 
A student with more than two 
incomplete courses in any 
year shall not register for 
a maximum program in the 
next year. 
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The georgian is an editorially autonomous publication of the 


Student’s Association of Sir George Williams University. Offices 
are located in Rms H-647, H-649 of the Henry F. Hal! building 


The Sixties 


With this issue of the georgian, the most significant decade of the 
twentieth century draws to a close. 





And with words to that effect, journalists, soothsayers and the 
like will inform, everyone in editorials and commentaries just how 
far man has come in the sixties. 


They will tell you that never before has man asserted himself 
in this world and beyond with such boldness and decisiveness. 


What they will not say is that never before has man become less 
human. The grip of technology and bureaucracy have tightened their 
stranglehold on the human consciousness. 


The moods of despair and anxiety and dread bespeak the general 
nature of post-industrial man. But solutions are at hand in the form 
of the psychiatrist’s couch, the red, blue and green pills of advanced 
pharmacology and in the sweet, dizzying smoke of the reefer. This 
is the legacy of the sixties: for every problem, human or otherwise, 
there is a nice, easy solution. 


We are not challenged; we are not compelled; we are not com- 
mitted. We produce and consume in an eternal cycle until we ourselves 
come to resemble a commodity. 


We live content in the myths of liberal democracy. Yet we are 
ruled by the greatest tyranny of all. No, we do not refer to any dictator 
or any oppressive ruling class. We are ruled by the bureaucratic 
rationality. It is in fact rule by nobody. 


And what are the alternatives. Many of us prefer not to recognize 
the meaninglessness and the hopelessness of modern living. We keep 
ourselves always busy and active so that we can evade for as long 
as possible the trauma of self-confrontation and the gazing into 
our own bottomless vacuity. Some of us will turn to political activism 
and others to hippyism. ; 


Of these alternatives, John W. Aldridge writes in the current 
issue of Harper’s: 


They are locked into the programmed circuits of mass bureaucratic 
society to such an extent that even their rebellion must be carried 
out within them... 


... The vision of the future so widely shared by the young is also 
the result of technological programming. For it would appear from 
the specifics of experience inside the bureaucratic cage has given 
them such a horror of experience that they have incorporated into 
their image of the ideal society precisely the bureaucratic restrictions 
they now find restricting, and so project a society purified of risk, 
uncertainty, and every form of physical and intellectual challenge, 
the aim presumably being to make life safe from every possible 
intrusion of life. 


Clearly there is no panacea for the ills of society and the inner 
conflicts of man. We are living in the most ambiguous age of mankind. 

It would be fitting now to conclude on a hopeful note. But all we can 
do is shout the warning of impending doom and disaster to all who 
choose to listen. 


A referendum on the Science Cons- 
titution, earlier this year - out of 
1,080 students regestered in the fac- 
ulty. 70 voted! In Engineering dur- 
ing their referendum, a little better 
- 124 out of 570. I won’t argue 
with you if most, or all extra-cur- 
ricular aren’t your bag, but when 
it comes down to a piece of paper 
that will regulate your stay at SIR 
GEORGE and you don’t even give 
a simple yes or no answer then 
it's something to say for your in- 
telligence. Man, you could have shot 
the referendums down if you didn’t 
like them. You didn’t have to go 
through a huge ordeal to vote. You 
didn’t have to fight your way through 
a line. All you had to do is approve 
or disapprove them. 

Don’t you realize that you are 
giving complete power to a small 
group of people to determine your 
response if you don’t do anything? 
In the cases I mentioned above - 
194 out of 1,650. Who ever said 
that the majority rules wasn’t con- 
sidering you. 

Granted a lot of you didn’t read 
the GEORGIAN at the time to find 
out about these things but you could 
have moved your eyes and legs over 
to a bulletin board where posters 
were screaming out for your co- 
operation. Was it really worth it? 


men (one of whom may be your 
father) who do the disappearing act 
with your money while stacks are 
naked without a pollution contro! de- 
vice, belching out noxious fumes that 
you absorb. 


There wasn’t any stampede to fill 
student positions available in the 
Science faculty. The only competition 
I had for my job was myself. Christ, 
what a wide selection of candidates 
to choose from. 

The president of the SSA looked 
like a broken man when I asked 
him what he had done to arouse 
students’ interest. Posters, pam- 
phlets, ads, T.V., radio, the works. 
No response. What moves you, man? 
What moves you? 

I thought I had left apathy behind 
in high school but I found the ugly 
growth again, at SIR GEORGE, and 
it disgusts me. What gives me the 
right to tell you off and judge you? 
I’m unfortunately part of the atmo- 
sphere your damned apathy creates 
and if I don’t like that atmosphere 
I have the right to tell you so! We 
don’t need people like you around. 

The only time people cannot speak 
their minds is when they are dead, 
yet there are a lot of you walking 
around who are dead already. This 
letter was written to hurt and arouse 
you. I hope it did. 


Mark Spires 
First Year Science Rep. 


Sir, 


For an example of the sort of 
schizophrenic position a ‘“‘pluralis- 
tic’ newspaper can expect to find 
itself in quite often, you might 
compare the article on the women’s 
demonstration on p. 3 with the an- 
nouncement on p. about the selec- 
tion of the Carnival Princesses. 

It’s difficult to reconcile the two 
views of women which the articles 
present. The interesting thing, 
though, is that one is automatically 
going to be considered radical-ex- 
tremist, while the other will sim- 
ply be met with uncritical assent. 

Marilyn MacLean’s little state- 
ment is a rather weak attempt to 
legitimize a degrading and point- 
less “‘beauty contest’, by pretend- 
ing that the position of Carnival 
Queen entails having qualities like 
intelligence and “‘maturity’’. 

This is in fact more than just a 
feeble rationalization. It’s an out- 
right lie. 

Two weeks ago, the Carnival 
Queen Committee held a press 
conference to announce that the me- 
thod of choosing the princesses was 
being changed. Not so that the con- 
text would attract “mature and 
able” girls, though. The reason, 
the man said, was to avoid getting 
any more ‘dogs’, because ‘a lot 


of guys complained that the Fresh- 
man Princesses were ugly and, you 
know, we don’t want that to happen 
again. So this time we’re gonna 
screen the candidates beforehand, 
to make sure we don’t get any 
dogs.” 

This remark, along with Marilyn 
MacLean’s’ statement that ‘the 
girls become Sir George’s good- 
will ambassadors to the business 
community and the News Media,” 
shows us pretty clearly where the 
context is at. The ‘‘males’ of this 
university are being asked to pick 
a girl, who will then be used for 
P.R. purposes in an attempt to 
enhance Sir George’s image in the 
yes of the business interests which 
control the university. 


Let’s not be stupid. She’s not 
going to be chosen because of her 
fantastic inner qualities or her 
ability to “‘put forth the values and 
spirit of this university’. She'll be 
judged as a physical object, in 
terms of her ability to turn on same 
men in this university. 

Women at Sir George should 
rouse themselves for once, and 
quit putting up with this kind of 
thing. The hallowed old tradition 
should be scrapped, now. | 

Anne McLean 
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THIS EARLY PHOTOGRAPH OF 
HERMAN FURSKI WAS CLIP- 
PED FROM HIS GRADE SCHOOL 
YEARBOOK. A HEALTHY, WELI- 
ADJUSTED BOY, HE TOLD HIS 
PARENTS THAT HE WANTED 
TO BE A MISSIONARY... 


I GUESS I WAS PRETTY HAPPY 


Ls ot a : 
ey 
Las eo eS - 
126 
~ 
— 


a 
‘FROM THEN ON, I WASN'T “LITTLE HERMIE” 


ON HERMANS [3th BIRTHDAY 
THIS PHOTO WAS TAKEN. WITH 
THE RAMPANT SPREAD OF 


WARY OF HIS FINALLY 
s BECOMING A“ TEEN-AGER. 


ANYMORE; MY FATHER CALLED ME “THE 
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HERMAN SUNK INTO DEPRESSION 
AND SPENT MOST OF 1962 TRY- 
ING TO FIND THE “TOP FORTY” 
ON HIS RADIO. HIS MOTHER COM- 
PLAINED THAT HE WAS GROWING 
SLUGGISH, INATTENTIVE AND 
CONSTIPATED. OF COURSE, 
LISTENING TO RICKY NELSON, 
PAUL ANKA AND BRENDA‘LEE 
COULD DO THAT TO ANYONE! 


AS A CHILD, 


DOCTOR... ‘PUNK” AND KEPT FRISKINGr ME FOR 


CONCEALED WEAPONS. IN ORDER TO BE POPULAR ,I STARTED SMEARING 


GOBS OF VASELINE PETROLEUM JELLY IN MY HAIR. 
I SAVED UP MY ALLOWANCE AND 
BOUGHT A 60 GAL. DRUM OF IT. 














HERMAN ENTERED CALVIN 
PR BURDWOCK HIGH SCHOOL 
AND WITHIN 3 DAYS WAS 
BEATEN TO A PULP BY A 


HERMAN LEARNED THE 

ART OF SURVIVAL AND IS 
SHOWN HERE AS A MEMBER 
OF THE SOUTHSIDE TIGERS 


THIS PHOTO, TAKEN WITH 
HIS TEEN-AGE QUEEN IN 
A 25¢ PHOTO BOOTH, 
SHOWS THAT HERMAN 


SOMEHOW HERMAN PASSED 
THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL. HIS 
GRADUATION PHOTO SHOWS 
GREY CIRCLES UNDER HIS 














Ve x GANG OF TEENAGE HOODS WHERE HE CULTIVATED A ? 4M DISCOVERED THE OPPOSITE EYES WHICH HERMAN BLAMED 
seem! LED BY ERNIE GRUBER. Py CYNICAL SNEER AND A Xs fy" SEX IN 1965, LUCKILY NS ON THE PRESSURES OF LIVING 
1963 BAD CASE OF ACNE. yg 7, | SCIENCE HAD DISCOVERED x Bis, IN THE NUCLEAR AGE. HIS 

| NYAS PENICILLIN: SEVERAL \VAI> | FATHER SAID THEY WERE 

ERNIE GRUBER WAS THE TOUGHEST KID IN | J HE MEANEST THING OUR GANG EVER DID YEARS EARLIER eel -yamm FROM READING TOO MANY 


OUR SCHOOL, HE SMOKED AND DRANK AND 
HAD A DUCKTAIL HAIRCUT AND WAS EVEN 
RUMORED TO HAVE "GONE ALLTHE WAY...” 


D> WITHA GIRL? NS @& | ‘ 


NO—WITH HIS CAR! 


FILTHY MAGAZINES. 


, a 
WHEN THE BEATLES POPULARIZED LONG HAIR, 
I THOUGHT I WOULD HAVE TO THROW ALL THAT 
fim. VASELINE AWAY, BUT MY GIRL ~ 
J \_ SHOWED ME OTHER USES FOR IT. 


, WAS CORNERING OUR BIOLOGY TEACHER 
AFTER SCHOOL AND FORCING HIM TO EAT 
TWELVE JARS OF PRESERVED MUSKRAT 

FETUSES: FORMALDAHYDE, 
GLASS, AND ALL. 


T HAD BEEN DISAPPOINTED IN MY EARLY 

EFFORTS AT MAKING-OUT IN THE BACK 

SEAT OF MY 1959 NASH. NOW 

c I REALIZED I WAS SUPPOSED 

TO HAVE A GIRL WITH Ll 
ee 








COLLEGE WAS AN ENLIGHTENING 
EXPERIENCE FOR HERMAN. HIS 
EXPANDING KNOWLEDGE ENABLED 
HIM TO WORRY ABOUT THINGS HE 
HADN'T EVEN HEARD OF BEFORE.... 
VIETNAM, BIAFRA, POLLUTION, LBU, 
STARVATION, FASCISM, MAYOR DRAPEAU 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, COLLEGE 
RIOTS, THE MIDDLE-EAST CRISIS... HERMAN FOUND 
THE BENEFITS OF HIS EDUCATION WERE GIVING HIM 
POUNDING HEADACHES. IN A FRANTIC EFFORT TO 

| COPE WITH THESE PROBLEMS HE BEGAN DROPPING ACID, 
SHOOTING SMACK, SNIFFING COKE, SWALLOWING SPEED, 
AND, IN A LAST DITCH EFFORT, TRIED A GERITOL ENEMA. 
A CURIOUS GROWTH APPEARED ON HIS FOREHEAD 
AS A SIDE-EFFECT OF HIS EXCESSIVE *COPING.” 


.-.IT HAD TO END OF COURSE. IN AUGUST I WAS ARRESTED BY 
SGT. ERNIE GRUBER OF THE RCMP FOR POSSESSION OF 46 POUNDS 
OF GRASS WHICH T HAD WRAPPED IN A KING-SIZED GARBAGE BAGGIE 
AND WAS TRYING TO SELL FOR #23,000 IN A BISHOP ST. 


COFFEE HOUSE. (coRRy, TIMES UP HERMAN... 


AND SO, AS THE EXCITING DECADE OF 
THE 60° FADES INTO HISTORY, WE 
LOOK CONFIDENTLY FORWARD TO 
THE 1970'S. HERMAN, HOWEVER, IS 
LOOKING CONFIDENTLY FORWARD TO 
THE 19903 WHEN HE WILL FINALLY 
BE ELIGIBLE FOR PAROLE. WE 
SALUTE YOU,HERMAN FURSKI, AS THE 
TRUE “MAN OF OUR DECADE / 


YZ 


Re Qo 














| Pao 
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wees FORTUNATELY, £ FOUND AN EXCELLENT WAY OF 
COPING WITH THESE PRESSURES. BY THE THIRD 
SEMESTER I WAS “COPING” 
é ABOUT THREE GRAMS A 
WEEK .... GOOD 
STUFF ,TOO F 


/ 
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A COMPLETE LINE FOR THE 
ARTIST! 


CRC: 


LIMITED 


1387 ST.CATHERINE STREET WEST, 
MONTREAL 





842-4412 842-4413 








THOSE WERE THE DAYS!! 
SUMMER STAFF POSITIONS AT 


: Hoechst is Marketing 


And plenty of it. Hoechst has over a full cen- 
tury of research and achievement to draw 
upon — products and ideas that have touched 
and improved the quality of people’s lives in 
every area around the world, in a hundred 
countries on six continents. 

But big as we are in marketing, we're more 
than just marketing. We're medicine too, and 





Reg TM Hoechst 


engineering and plastics and dyestuffs. And 
chemistry. And ideas. Ideas most of all. Ideas 
about the future, about people's needs and 
wants. About how to meet those needs and 
wants. Good ideas, young ideas. Your ideas 
maybe. 

If you'd tike to know more -about Canadian 
Hoechst, write our Head Office. 


CANADIAN HOECHST LIMITED 


3400 JEAN TALON STREET WEST MONTREAL # ASSOCIATES OF FARBWERKE HOECHST AG. WEST GERMANY 


A CENTURY OF SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT TFHROUGH RESEARCH 


Music 

Jazz Dance 
Photography 
Nature Study 
Archery 
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Green Acres Pay Camp 


Mortals country hag a ae 


Arts and Crafts 
Science 
Tripping 
Campcraft 
Drama 


Waterfront 
Riding 
Pottery 
Sculpture 
Puppetry 
and Drama 


CALL THE CAMP OFFICE AT 488-9148 
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(from p. 3) 


so scramble over the three- 
foot wall that encircles the 
lawn of the MacLennan Li- 
brary. There is momentary 
panic, yelling, etc. because 
most of the demonstrators 
can’t see what is going on 
as the front and are obliged 
simply to follow the example 
of the people in front of them 
who are jumping over the 
wall. 

Chants of “Sieg Heil’’ are 
resumed, this time with a lot 
more enthusiasm. 

After that, the demonstra- 
tion is more or less over. 
Participants gradually trickle 
away to find some way of 
restoring circulation to their 
feet and hands. 

The Unions building is 
replete with faces from the 
crowd. Over coffee, the ques- 
tion of what purpose demons- 
trations at the present time 
actually serve, comes up. 

Speaking generally, they 
are a means of letting off 
steam, of educating the par- 
ticipants in what are termed 
basic political facts, and of 
attracting the attention of the 
public. A demonstration pro- 
vides a mode of experiencing 
other people in a more in- 
tense, you could say a “po- 
litical” way. 

The McGill Student Union 
is too much like a giant 
spider’s cave to be taken as 
any representation of reality. 
Nay, rather it is dark, fore- 
boding, a den of who knows 
what furtive dealings. But 
there is an aura of prophesy 
about the place. 

On the way down the 
stairs, a Hare Krishna per- 
son is selling sticks of in- 
cense. A girl directs some 
people to ‘Circulate, circu- 
late’? in the manner of the 
police on Sherbrooke and Mc- 
Tavish. Down by the Back 
Door, a few demonstrators 
have remained, seemingly to 
play tag with the motorcycle 
cops. 

Something’s happening 
here, but I don’t know what 
it is. 
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The changing role of student government 


By NORMAN LAZARE 


No facet of the university infras-_ 
tructure has grown more in the past 
five years than student government. 
A predictable aspect of this evolu- 
tion has been that while the Student s’ 
Association has grown in scope, so 
too has its nature qualitatively chan- 
ged from a large social organiza- 
tion to a cumbersome bureaucratic 
apparatus that is less and less in- 
volved in student life. 

The advent of substantive student 
representation - at Sir George - a 
phenomena that is appfoximately four 
years old, has shifted the focus of 
activity from dances to general Uni- 
versity policy. This has led to a si- 
tuation where student government is 
expected to perform a function that 
it was not designed to handle. The 
fact that student representation on 
decision making bodies is of questi- 


onable value obscures the weaknes- | 


sess of the present structure. A half- 
hearted attempt at streamlining the 
bureaucratic in 1968 failed because 
it proved to be no more than a va- 
riation of the original theme. The 
SA Constitution that was constructed 
and ratified that year simply enlar- 
ged what was already a large high 
school student council. Thus, the 
issue of how to proceed with student 
representation was never squarley 
faced. The people on the third floor 
who confronted the issue at the time 
failed to perceive that representation 
was an entirely new phenomenon that 
could not be dealt with through tra- 
ditional structures. Thus, while the 
situation called for a radical change 
in the basic make-up in student go- 
vernment, they enlarged the Execu- 
tive Committee, enlarged the Facul- 


ty Associations, and satisfied them- 
selves that more of the old approach 
was sufficient. 

The product of the new SA Cons- 
titution of 1968 has been a growing 
student bureaucracy based on the 
benign assumption that six thousand 
people can be represented on Uni- 
versity Committees as if they were 
of one mind. As usual, there is a 
gap between theory and reality. While 
the problem did not really arise while 
student government’s principal effort 
was winter carnival, its new role as 
a policy maker has demonstrated 
that, in practical terms, the Students 
Association and the student body are 
not necessarily synonomous entities. 
Despite the fact that a favourite 
game of the mass media is to talk 
in terms of student opinion on this 
or student opinion on that, student 
opinion is even less monolithic than 
that of society in general. By en- 
tering the area of student represen- 
tation student government has taken 
this problem upon itself and has, 
thus far, done a poor job of sol- 
ving it. ; 

Part of the problem is that stu- 
dents, in general, place more faith 
in the ability of student representa- 
tion to significantly alter particular 
facets of University policy than it 
merits. The University, as an ins- 
titution, is confronted with external 
constraints, such as meagre opera- 
ting grants, that no number of stu- 
dents fully participating in the de- 
cision making process can change. 
Thus when a course closes during 
the first few hours of registration, 
for example, the cause can be tra- 
ced directly to an acute lack of 
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funds. This harsh reality cannot be 
altered by student representation be- 
cause its solution lies wiell beyond 
the scope of the University itself. 
What this situation does demonstrate 
however, is that when student govern- 
ment expanded its scope of operations 
to include representation as_ well 
as social programming it entered an 
area where it lacks the means to 
implement its policy. The minutes of 
student council meetings of seven and 
eight years ago include protracted 
debates involving questions such as 
whether or not Sir George should 
have a school tie (it passed unani- 
mously) or whether the Carnival show 
at Place des Arts should commence 
at eight o'clock, or eight-fifteen. 
(Always a toss-up) Student Repre- 
sentation has changed that, and de- 
bates are now slightly’ more idiolo- 
gical and involve weightier issues. 
The paradox is, that the final de- 
cisions made to-day are irrelevant, 
relative to those of the past, for 
while the SA was at liberty to spe- 
cify the cost of Carnival tickets, 
its position on any matter of Uni- 
versity policy now, simply becomes 
the position of another interest group 
within the University, which, itself, 
is only a small interest group in the 
Provincial scheme. 

Given the trend of the past se- 
veral years we can postulate the fol- 
lowing developments in the near fu- 
ture. (1) student representation has 
extended as far as it is going to 
within the framework of the current 
University structure. The only evo- 
lution likely to take place in that 
direction being the creation of a 
Student Affairs Council which would 
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WE 


NORMANDY BILLIARDS 


handle the Student Services area. 
(i.e. Guidance, Health, Athletics, etc.) 
and, in effect, replace student go- 
vernment of the glorified high school 
variety. (2) Failing this, the Stu- 
dents’ Association will continue to 
grow more bureaucratic and remote 
from its constituents. (3) the enti- 
re operation will be phased out al- 
though this is actually an unlikely 
eventuality because most students, 
like everyone else are basically con- 
sercative by nature and will hesi- 
tate to do away with something even 
if it seems to be highly irrelevant 
and superflous. 

Thus, the evolution of student go- 
vernment has taken us to the point 
where the original fallacies upon 
which it was based are showing up 
more and more. The concept of stu- 
dent representation has facilitated 
this development. As a result, when 
the Students Legislative Council 
meets during the Christmas break 
this year, to discuss ways and means 
of endowing the SA with greater re- 
levance, only one conclusion can real- 
ly emerge; the organization must re- 
gress to the stage where it spon- 
sors social events and for all in- 
tends and purposes pull out of the 
process of representation on Uni- 
versity Committees. 

This, in essence, is the only way 
that something tangible can be offer- 
red in return for the Students’ As- 
sociation and Faculty Association fees 
collected at registration. The 
assumptions upon which the origi- 
nal concept was based have proven 
to be fallacious and reality would 
dictate that there is little use throw- 
ing good money and effort after bad. 
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The Sixties 


Ken Waxman 


Sometimes I wish I was 
analytical, and I could string 
together my thoughts so that 
they could flow, and run one 
into the other, but it’s kind 
of hard, so when inspiration 
hits I sort of diarrhea at the 
typewriter. Right now I’m 
thinking about a conversation 
Steve and I had last week. 


We decided this issue was 
to be about The Sixties, with 
all the people we could find 
telling about this decade in 
their particular perspective. 
My job was to write some- 
thing on The Music of the 
Sixties. OK. | 


So now it’s Friday night 
at six. I haven’t written any- 
thing all week except for 
an Incredible String Band re- 
view, I have a Statistics ex- 
am tomorrow which I haven’t 
studied for, and we do all 
the layout for NOOK tomor- 
row. Anyways I spent part 
of this afternoon in a record 
store, looking at their volum- 
ous stock, and now I’m home 
reading Rolling Stone maga- 
zine’s interview with Bob 
Dylan (N. 47 Nov. 29, 1969) 
and listening to a few re- 
cords (Abbey Road, Beggers 
Banguet, Laura Nyro, Fred 
Neil) when I got this urge to 
write about music. 


About eight, ten years ago 
when I was a mustacheless 
youth, music was a “thing”, 
a ‘“‘catagory’, it had it’s 
place in the world. There 
was a box labeled ‘‘music”, 
just as there was another 
box labeled ‘“‘politics’” or 
“fashion” or “food”. Now 
music seems to have seeped 
out and become the primary 
focus if everyone’s lives, or 
at least the people I know. 


Even the football players or 
politicos who frequent this 
insanity factory, have de- 
finite tastes, and it is their 
idea to propegate it amongst 
as many people as possible. 
As a matter of fact, the only 
thing the two might agree 
on would be like or dislike 
of a certain group. 


But what happened to mu- 
sic in this decade? Why are 
so many people interested in 
it? Maybe it’s a cliché: Mu- 
sic is what’s happening, but 
it’s true. An entire popula- 
tion takes “Pop” music, in 
various forms as the primary 
mode of conversation. Every- 
one is “into” music (which 
is even more cliché than 
the statement  before-but 
true). Everyone is either in 
a RocknRoll band, has a 
friend who is (was) in one, 
or at least knows someone 
who’s in one. This all relates 
to the appeal of the music 


of the sixties Rock ‘n’ Roll. 


Maybe the theme songs of 
the 1960 are “Get Together’, 


“Rock ‘n’ Roll music” and 
‘Dancin’ In The Street’...Rock 
is a Carniverous monster that 
got out of hand. I said before 
that Music had broken out of 
catagories, but Rock ‘n’ Roll 
is the largest organism inside 
the body of music that have 
eaten away the flesh of the 
rest and become the single 
mist important thing. Why? 

If I was a real genius Phi- 
losopher/Psychologist/Socio- 
logist I don’t really think I 
could tell you. All I know 
is that in 1954, a Memphis 
truckdriver recordered§ a 
song from the wrong side 
of Race Music and made 
enough money, so that he’d 
want to try to nostalgically 
recreate it in fifteen (God 
fifteen) years later. Another 
thing I’m sure of is that in 
1964 all the girls in my high 
school were screaming about 
some funny British people 
with collarless jackets, and 
a little longer than usual hair, 
so that almost six years lat- 
er, any actions of this same 
group cause as many head- 
lines as plane crashes and 
genocide. 





The Beatles were the most 
important thing to happen to 
Pop music. It was their pre- 
sence which took the bastard 
art out of the hands of the 
fat cigar chomping fatties, 
and (maybe) into the hands 
of the performers-and as I 
said before, everyone’s a 
performer. The Beatles also 
gave rock its variety. While 
the basic music is still weld- 
ed to Rhythm and Blues (the 
same way a man is welded 
to his penis) the music can 
expand in any way. A group 
can use jazz riffs, C&W tunes 
and an Indian sitar in any 
one tune. Whether it succeeds 
or not (and it usually doesn’t) 
is a different matter. Now 
the milling denizons of mu- 
sicians will each add a dash 
of this, and a spice of that 
to beef up their songs, and 
the best of it sometimes sur- 
vives. 

The sixties was also the 
time of lyric metamorphasiz- 
ing. From 1950 monosylabic 
jerk off songs to a little more 
literate love ballads, 60s 
tunes have evolved to a point 
where one can make a point, 
tell a story, and create a 
flawless piece in g short 


space. This does not mean 
that lyrics are poetry, this 
myth was pulled together by 
some demented English Phd 
candidates; but the fact that 
a legitimate intellectual as 
well as emotional thought can 
be created in music. Of 
course I reiterate that lyrics 
can not be torn from the 
instrumental work. While 
“‘Desolation Row’, ‘“Nor- 
weigan Wood” or a Tim Har- 
din love psalm could be print- 
ed as a ‘poem’, the thought 
of ‘Ball and Chain” ‘‘Come 
Together” or ‘Honky Tonk 
Woman” existing without mu- 
sic is staggering indeed). 


This intellectual upswing 
which has _ charecterized 
Rock, has almost killed off 
any other forms of music. 


When I was in my early teens 
I liked jazz and folk music, 
but how many fans of these 
“pure” forms are there? Folk 
has survived better than jazz, 
most young folk performers 
went electric around the time 
of “Bringing It All Back 
Home” and have been work- 
ing with or in a Rock band 
every since. The more tra- 
dition oriented of them, Ro- 
ger McGuinn, Mike Bloom- 
field and Country Joe Mc- 
Donald have been responsible 
for the infusion of almost 
pure folk, blues and later 
more esoteric Country and 
Western and Ragtime sounds 
entering the music. 


Jazz has a long history 
of getting a raw deal. Modern 
jazz is not an easy music 
to understanding. Firstly it’s 
instrumental, which makes it 
almost impenetrable for a 
generation which thinks of 
instrumental work as nothing 
more than background to vo- 
cals. In the 60s the leading 
leading practioners (Ornette 
Colman, John Coltrane, Sun 
Ra, Eric Dolphy etc) have 


Music has stopped being a catagory .... 





music which is unconvention- 
al, scatter-tempoed and un- 
even which makes it nearly 
incomprehensible to the peo- 
ples weaned on church organ 
flowing music. Then again 
most jazz performers are 
neither longhaired, young or 
more importantly white. 


This is merely a fact. No 
matter what the sixties have 
done to help promote interest 
in the “fathers” of the music, 
a young, dyed blonde Hamp- 
stead or St Laurent groupie 
is more easily going to iden- 
tify with a nineteen year old, 
sexy looking middle class so- 
cialized youth, rathar than an 
elderly black who looks like 
and was a field hand (or a 
young, cool, sharp, political, 
radical black). Musical ap- 
preciation is still based on 
who you’d most like to ball, 
and Jimi Hendrix excepted, 
most honky chicks aren’t 
about to boogie a spade. But 
maybe a year of psychedelic 
album covers and “‘oh so hip” 
liner notes will help out. 


Maybe jazz will be the next 
fad after Country and West-. 
em. 


In a way it has but how 
many people listening to Fred 
Lipsius’ Blood, Sweat and 
Tears arrangements know of 
the Maynard Fergusun band 
charts they were ripped off 
of. Or how many people who 
applauded wildly when Linn 
County Blues Band went into 
an instrumental part, knew 
of the John Coltrane records 
they were emulating? Charles 
Lloyd (because he has an 
Afro and plays the Fillmore), 
Gary Burton (because he has 
long hair and a mustache) 
and maybe Sun Ra (because 
he’s as mystical as acid- 
rock groups) will make mo- 
ney, but what aboy Archie 
Shepp, Albert Ayler... and 


Marion Brown, Roscoe Mit- 
chell? 
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The Sixties 





But dispite this rock has 
shown some legitimacy in ho- 
nouring the people it robs 
from. As an outgrowth of 
Folk Music perhaps. But I 
do notice that records by old 
time blues singers that I and 
my friends used to make pil- 
gramages to New York to 
pick off for $5.98 (American) 
are being sold for $2.98) in 
Montreal. One of the prob- 
lems of being born too early 
I guess. Muddy Waters and 
his various band members 
and especially BB King have 
made a whole new career out 
of playing for a young col- 
lege and high school audien- 
ces. It was the old Rolling 
Stones and Butterfield Blues 
Band albums which gave the 
impetus for this move. Now 
high school seniors can talk 
knowledgely about the differ- 
ence between a BB and Albert 
King guitar solo. While Chuck 
Berry plays a constant one 
night stand of his old hits. 

Another thing you have to 
remember about the music 
scene of the Sixties is the 
old adage; 90% of everything 
is bullshit. When you go to 
a record store and you see 
the piles upon piles of al- 
bums, by new strange groups, 
you know very well that few 
of them are any good. Some 


can not be distinguished from 
the any other. It all depends 
on the strength of the hype. 
Flacks work on the assump- 
ion that the audience knows 
nothings, therefore every 
group must have a label and 
a slogan, unfortunately the 
fakery sometimes takes all 
of us in. 


I remember being guilty 
about not liking the Blues 
Project. I had seen them live 
and they weren’t bad, but 
their albums reeked. ‘Yet 
there was a constant flow of 
propaganda telling of their 
goodness, their experiments, 
and more and more albums 
in bright shiney new wrap- 
pers. Finally I couldn’t take 
any more music-magazine 
hyperbole. I piked the albums 
off a friend and listened. 
They still reeked. I’ve learn- 
ed to watch for each new 
Blues Project, or Iggy and 
the Stooges. 

The remarkable thing about 
the sixties is not the pro- 
liferation of groups, or shi- 
ney bum covers or sitars, 
but t. fact that some people 
still put out a decent product. 
A few groups (my favorites 
would be the Mothers, Spring- 
field and Stones) can make 
almost every album perfect, 
while others make at least 


half albums or songs which 
can be added to the excel- 
lence scale. 

The thing you hopefully re- 
member is that even people 
like the Zombies could wade 
through the shuck and pro- 
duce things like ‘“‘She’s not 
There’ and “Tell Her 
Know’. There sometimes is 
also the hope that excellent 
people like Fred Neil and 
Them  won’t be forgotten 


while Bobby Darren and the . 


1910 Fruitgum Company 
make money. But since most 
artists really only need a 
small coterie of appreciators, 
the same people and more 
will like Fred Neil even after 
““Eeveryone’s Talking’, and 
I met one guy who did all 
his trips to the accompani- 
ment of Van Morrison. 

The very last thing I forgot 
to mention about Rock was 
the power of the music. Just 
looking at male fashions, or 
listing the people in groups 
would show it, but it also 
exists in other ways. The ac- 
ceptance of various persons 
is what I was thinking of. 
Muddy Waters is one musical 
example, but even cartoon 
artists like R. Crumb and 
writers like Richard Brauti- 
gan (because of his writings 
in Rolling Stone) have gained 


new appreciators because of 
their association with the mu- 
SIC. 


This is probably the time 
to make predictions for the 
seventies. Someone I know 
said that he figures music 
in the next decade will all 
be electronic, exploring the 
possibilities of the Moog, 
others forsee a return to the 
Roots, typlified by the Coun- 





x 


try and Western and Gospel 
Trends. I remember old 
DOWNBEAT’s” with Pete 
Welding writing about “R&B 
singer, black-only popularity, 
recording artist -BB King”’. 


Who forsaw the Beatles or 
something like Woodstock in 
1959. 


Maybe we’ll have Venusian 
cowboy music. Ask me about 
itin 1979. ~ 
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Did you give for the blood drive ? 


Sir George Williams Un1- 
versity’s Annual Blood Drive 
opened yesterday, with an ob- 
jective set at 2500 pints. And 
by the way things are going, 
it looks like this goal just 
might be reached. The drive 
was organized by the chair- 
men, Joyce Deckelbaum and 
Richard Schachter, with the 
help of Mr. Johnson, who 
was their liason between the 
Montreal Red Cross and Sir 
George. 

The drive commenced on 
Tuesday with opening cere- 
monies featuring guest cele- 
brities. Dr. Cecil Harris, 
President of the Quebec Red 
Cross, set the pace with his 
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rousing welcome  to_ the 
crowd. He was followed by 
Dr. Gilles Lepage, Head ot 
the Montreal Heart Institute, 
and Principal O’Brien. Then 
Mrs. Johnson said a few 
words. The Like Young Dan- 
rs.aere also present and 
they set the spirit dancing 
to the familiar strains of 
“Baby it’s You” and “Eli’s 
Coming”. This was followed 
by a chorus of Bandaids, the 
official hostesses of the 





drive, singing an_ original 
song. This reporter caught 
some of the catchy lyrics: 

“Georgians are now 

involved, 

They have one resolve 

To give blood, to give 

blood!”’ 

The next speaker was Julie 
Maloney, Miss Canada. She 
reported that she had ‘just 
tried out the beds which were 
“terrific”. The  ribbon-cut- 
ting ceremony followed in 


which she participated. Then 
the blood drive was official- 
ly opened. 


A lot of planning had gone 
in to this event. There were 
two jukeboxes, plenty of re- 
freshments in a_ separate 
area, helpful and _ cheerful 
aides willing to hold your 
hand, and flicks to watch 
while you were bleeding. 

Yesterday more beds were 
added and a new section open- 
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ed up to accomodate all the 
eager donors. Ron Legge, of 
CFOX Radio fame, broad- 
casted from the Mezanine and 
(surprisingly enough) attract- 
ed a huge crowd. The donors 
bled to the fliks of Charlie 
Chaplin. The clinic ended last 
night with a National Film 
Board movie being shown for 
the last donors. 


Marlene Gerson 
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The revolution in the media 


by FRED KERNER 


To summarize and evaluate what 
has happened to the communications 
media in the past decade in this 
small space is a little like trying 
to write a history of the world for 
a Sunday supplement feature article. 

The past decade provided many 
changes--some disappointing, some 
exciting. The field of electronics 
was responsible in large part for 


some of these changes--in terms, 


both of the printed media and the 
non-printed media. In the field of 
the printed word, such developments 
as the teletypesetter have made it 
possible for a journalist’s words 
in one part of the world to be trans- 
formed almost instantaneously into 
metal type in a newspaper’s com- 
posing room at another far corner 
of the earth, speeding developments 
to the homes of the ultimate readers. 
The refinement of electronic fac- 
simile transmission made the de- 
livery of photographs almost instant- 
‘aneous from the scene of the picture- 
taking to the point at which the 
ultimate photograph could be shown 
to a reader or television viewer 
far away. The launding of commu- 
nications satellites.made it possible 
for the electronic media to transmit 
on-the-spot picture coverage from 
previously inaccessible parts of the 
world--and from space beyond our 
planet--to receiving sets in our own 
homes’ in microseconds. Changes 
such as these--developments so 
drastic as to be staggering to the 
magination--lead one to wonder 
whether advancement in communica- 
tion can continue to expand as quick- 
ly in the next decade as in the 
last. 

On the other hand, in the field 
of magazine and book publishing, 
the business community’s tendency 
to develop conglomerates in which 
the profit-making motive has stood 
paramount and the needs of editorial 
communications have fallen by the 


LIBRARY OPENS SUNDAY 


wayside, has done a disservice to 
communications. Magazines’ with 
wide readership and the ability to 
influence large segments of the po- 
pulation died suddenly because they 
weren’t sufficiently profitable to the 
Lords of Big Business. Small book 
publishing houses, unafraid of taking 
strong stands, were gobbled up by 
larger publishing houses or, too of- 
ten, by non-publishing business 
complexes that didn’t understand 
these ‘radical’? views and squelched 
them. 

But the ’60s, with all of its prob- 
lems, provided new challenges to 
the journalist--no matter what field 
of communications he was in. As 
larger media died--sometimes quiet- 
ly, sometimes in great anguish--new 
forms of communication, or new ver- 
sions of old forms, came to life. 
As the needs for a wider variety 
of information grew, so too grew 
new ways of providing that commu- 
nication to an interested public. 

What were the ’60s? The social 
historian may describe the decade 
as the Youth Epoch. But, think as 
I may, I can’t make a list of all 
the great young novelists, poets 
and playwrights of this decade past 
who knocked Hemingway, Dos Pas- 
SOS, Faulkner, Pound, Elliott or 
Joyce into the cheap seats and start- 
ed a whole new direction in lh- 
terature. 

All I can see of the ’60s, as 
I review in my mind’s eye that 
ten-year period, are ‘T’'V-stereo con- 
soles, beads, medallions, hiphug- 
gers, topless swim suits, sideburns, 
the pill. transplanted hearts, psy- 
chedelic posters... the list goes on 
and on. 

But if a brief summary could be 
accomplished, it might be that 
‘news’ has become a four-letter 
word. There seems no doubt that, 
in terms of communication by the 
printed word, the media suffer from 


a four-letter-word syndrome. 

The trend toward bolder, franker-- 
and possibly even ranker--language 
has undoubtedly grown out of U.S. 
court decisions involving obscenity. 
Critics of such decisions have, of 
course, been as violent in their cri- 
ticism of “legal obscenity’’ as those 
proponents of the new permissive- 
ness have been in their flaunting 
of the “power” they have found in 
these decisions. 

The sad fact is that in too few 
instances is it possible to discern 
any “redeeming social value” in 
what is being printed. The prime 
offenders have been one of the com- 
munications’ world’s babies of the 
last ten years--the underground 
press with some 200 newspapers 
now so classified catering to a read- 
ership of perhaps 2,000,000. My ob- 
jection to the underground press is 
not that it exists--certainly in many 
instances some of these newspapers 
serve good purpose. But, as news- 
papers they could serve the com- 
munity far better if, from a_ pro- 
fessional newsman’s point of view, 
they were not so repellant--by that 
I mean: so badly written, badly print- 
ed and badly presented. They accept 
the fact that they traffic ‘in obs- 
cenities only and, - therefore, feel 
no compunction about non-objective 
reporting. As a result, many of the 
standards of objective newswriting 
have rapidly decayed. 

What are the criteria of a good 
newswriting? Briefly they break 
down into four main areas: integrity, 
accuracy, responsibility and leader- 
ship. The student press, as the train- 
ing ground for most of the jour- 
nalists of the ’70s, therefore must 
set guidelines for itself to adequa- 
tely serve its uniquely structured 
constituency. If it is to be relevant 
to the campus, it must make “serv- 
ice’ its ideal purpose. | 

And if the student press is to 
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remain a free press, it must be 
a self-regulated press. And if it 
is to be responsible, it must main- 
tain the level of professional per- 
formance and ethics pertinent to its 
purpose and restricted only by its 
resources. Above all, it should be 
free to all who have something 
worth saying. 

One of the greatest of the prob- 
lems that have developed with the 
communications media in the course 
of the last decade has been the 
lack of so-called objective reporting. 
Carr Van Anda, the famous editor 
of The New York Times early 
in this century, used to advise young 
reporters: “Learn to distinguish 
what you know from what you think 
you know, and write only what you 
are certain of.” 

It undoubtedly was difficult to fol- 
low a half-century ago, and it has 
become far more difficult now simp- 
ly because of inadequate methods 
of marshalling what we once called 
““facts.”’ 

Journalism is in a state of change, 
like everything else these days: In 
part it is shaping its audience, its 
readers, the people who call it into — 
being; mostly, one suspects, it is 
in fact being shaped by the forces | 
already at work within the people. 

As such, then, the lessons of the 


» 60s tend to hold out hope for a 


better world of communications in 
the ’70s--Marshall McLuhan not- 
withstanding. 





Fred Kerner was editor of The 
Georgian for three years. After 
about 15 years as a Journalist in 
Canada, the United States and Eu- 
rope, he went into book publishing 
in New York. Earlier this year he 
was enticed back to Canada to be- 
come the editorial director of the 
Book Dtwvision at Reader’s Digest. 
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“The sooner you leave this place for 
a more normal academic atmosphere 
the better.”’ "These were the senti- 
ments of the Oxford-educated father 
of one of my colleagues after he 
had been shown around Sir George 
Williams, two or three years before 
the Hall Building was built. The Uni- 
versity was then operating in an oddly 
assorted collection of locations up and 
down Drummond and Stanley Streets. 
Among the buildings pressed into ser- 
vice at one time or another were a 
converted synagogue, a long thin room 
over a block of stores, the Salvation 
Army Citadel, a house that had seen 
service as a sleazy nightclub, and five 
floors of a shabby office block o- 
ver the Casa del Sol where the 
belly dancers began gyrating daily at 
1:00 p.m. 


It would spoil the atmosphere of 
this Christmas Georgian if I were to 
spend too much time on further de- 
tails. I won’t try to describe the 
hamburgers at the YMCA lunch coun- 
ter, the airless basement common 
rooms, the faculty offices crammed 
with desks, the miniscule library, 
the queues around the block at regis- 
tration time, and the classrooms ful] 
of pillars or shaped like L’s. The 
point has been made: Sir George 
Williams did not much resemble Ox- 
ford University. 


Nevertheless, it was a great place. 


I taught here briefly, while a gra- 
duate student at McGill, and was ve- 


ry happy to rejoin the staff after 


three years of study of Cambridge 


‘and a miserable year of teaching at 


McGill. I’ve never seriously regret- 


ted returning. Those of us who have 
been at Sir George that long tend to 
look back on the early days in much 
the same way that a prosperous, mil- 
dly unhappy married couple remember 
the blissful poverty of their first years 
together. Sir George had no money, 
rudementary facilities and very little 
status; its shamefully overworked 
faculty included an odd mixture of 
firstrate scholar-teachers and incom- 
petents. However, the institution did 
have a heart; and the physical cir- 
cumstances imposed intimacy between 
professor and students whether they 
wanted it or not. In other words, fate 
denied Sir George some of the vices 
of many a more famous university - 
and imposed upon us some of the 
virtues that students elsewhere 
would one day fight to regain. 


Undergraduates 
were 
loyal 


Whatever the case, Sir George un- 
dergraduates in those days tended to 
be fiercely loyal, and many gradua- 
tes were passionately proud of their 
associationwith the place. Perhaps the 
two most exciting periods at the old 
Sir George were the late Thirties and 
early Forties (before my time) when 
this YMCA college admitted hundreds 
of able Jewish students who at that 
time were not accepted at McGill be- 
cause of quota restrictions, and the 
late Forties and early Fifties when 
the swell of veterans and immi- 








grants filled the classrooms with ma- 
ture students avid for knowledge. It 
wasn't a ‘“‘normal academic atmos- 
phere,” but people from all over 
the world were impressed when they 
visited us. When we were able to 
scrape together a little extra cash, 
it wasn’t hard to persuade good scho- 
lars to join the staff. 


During the last years of the Du- 
plessis regime, morale began to fal- 
ter a litlle as it did in all the Que- 
bec universities. The Norris Building 
had been completed in 1955, but al- 
most immediately proved to be poor- 
ly designed and far too small. There 
seemed to be no possibility of a suc- 
cessor. Above all, the denial of fe- 
deraal grants and the hostility of 
the provincial government towards hi- 
gher education generally seemed to 
condemn us all to perpetual hard 
labour at low pay in squalid sur- 
roundings. Sir George probably en- 
dured this period as cheerfully as 
any university in the province. We 
were not, like some, trying to be a 
champagne university on a beer in- 
come. 


Euphoric 
Creativity 


The third great period of euphoric 
creativity at Sir George came when 
the death of Duplessis and the vic- 
tory of the Lesage government held 


out the promise of rational financial 


support for the universities, based 
upon real needs. An informal group 
of relatively junior faculty members 
associated with SGWAUT (several of 
them are now senior members of 
the Administration) began work on a 
comprehensive plan for the develop- 
ment of Sir George. After an initial 
decision was made to retain our spe- 
cial identity and function as a down- 
town university, rather than to beco- 
me conventionally suburban with a gree 
campus and dispersed buildings. eve- 
rything fell into place. When the 
Hall Building was completed in 1966, 
it may have seemed at first glance 
a rather nondescript exercise in con- 
temporary brutal. In reality, ho- 
wever, it was an_ extraordinarily 
complex machine for higher education, 
incorporating most of the facilities de- 
sired by those departments which had 
had the wit to ask for them. (Tho- 
se who hadn’t asked, soon found rea- 
son to wish they had.) By the time 
the university took possession, re- 
gistration had been allowed to grow 
to a figure not far below the capa- 
city of the new facilities. 


It would be nice to be able to 
end at this point with Sir George, 
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its dreams come true, living happily 
ever after in its big new budget in 
its big new building. However, eve- 
ryone konows that this hasn’t hap- 
pened. I can remember my own di- 
sappointment when the first issues of 
the Georgian to be published from the 
Hall Building were full of complaints 
about the cafeteria rather than joy 
in their new editorial quarters (was 
I the only member of the university 
who thought the food was a stepup 
from Hymie’s?) and my own depart- 
ment lapsed into a ridiculous squab- 
ble about who had and who had not 
been allotted offices with windows. 


Vague and trivial dissatisfactions such 
as these seem to have multiplied ra- 
rather than diminished during’ the 
past three and a half years. What 
has gone wrong? 


what 
went 
wrong? 


Millions of words have been writ- 
ten about “what went wrong” at 
Berkeley, Columbia, Paris and San 
Francisco State, so I can hardly 
be expected to do a decent job on 
Sir George in a couple of hundred. 
I can make a few tentative suggest- 
ions, however; and these have at 
least one advantage over some other 
attempts that I have seen. I cast no 
heroes or villains. 


too big 
too fast 


1) We have grown too big too fast, 
with inadequate resources of cash, 
space and administrative talent. 
Change in itself can be exhausting and 
demoralizing, especially when it invol- 
ves the assimilation of hundreds of 
new faculty and thousands of new 
students under circumstances of over- 
crowding. On the other hand, what al- 
ternative did Sir George have, gran- 
ted the pressures upon admission and 
the expectations of the community? 


intimacy 


2) We long ago passed the critical 
size where faculty-student intimacy 
can be the role rather than the ex- 
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ception. Even if we could double the 
proportion of faculty to students 
(which would be a great thing to be 
ablé to do) we would remain too big 
to recapture the old legendary spirit. 


work 
load 


3) The Sir George Williams facul- 
ty contains an unusually high propor- 
tion of younger members and lacks 
a pool of experienced senior acade- 
mics who are not deeply involved in 
departmental administration. A few 
willing workhorses carry dangerously 
heavy loads of committee work. All 
emergencies (such as the Black stu- 
dents affair) thus become double 
crisis - the original disturbance plus 


the disruption of regular routine as 


those concerned are forced to neglect 
their normal duties. The explanation 
for this situation is the shortage of 
funds. Most new appointments have 
had to be made at a junior level. 
Time will eventually take care of 
this -but not quickly enough. 


confusion 


4) The University no longer has a 
clear vision of its own future. This 
is due in part to the fact that most 
of the earlier dreams have been rea- 
lized- disappointingly as in usually 
the case. More important, Sir Geor- 
ge suffers from the uncertainty that 
afflicts all English-language institu- 
tions in this province. The welfare 
of this University is certainly not a 
prime consideration with those who 
make the important decisions at Que- 
bec. So far as I am aware, the U- 
niversity has no opportunity to engage 
in even informal discussions about som: 
of the desirable projects now han- 
ging fire. For the moment, our fate 
seems to be to adjust as best we can 
to conditions which change in accor- 


dance with circumstances which are 
only peripherally related to our own 
interests. This may be healthy medi- 
cine for once arrogant anglophones, 
but poor Sir George has hardly been 
a privileged academic playground for 
the offspring of colonialist exploiters. 


We were born humble and remain 
humble. 


happiness? 


5) All institutions in a modern in- 
dustrial society must maintain a stea- 
dy rate of growth (in terms of ser- 
vices or production) if they are to 
sustain their creative elan. The tra- 
gedy: of Sir George is that we are 
being forced to practise stringent e- 
conomies just when we have a chan- 
ce to break into an entirely new a- 
cademic league. You would never guess 
it to read the belly aching in our own 
publications, but our University has 
acquired a remarkably (and, in my 
opinion undeservedly) high internatio- 
nal reputation over the past ten years. 
Each year the University receives li- 
terally thousands of appli@ations from 
well-qualified faculty all over the 
world who would like to teach here. 


eel 


—————— 


There are half a dozen departments 
which, given a little cash and a lot 
more space, could rapidly achieve great 
things. However, their development 
plans are yellowing in the files. 
No money. Unlessthis situation chan- 
ges during the next couple of years, 
we can expect to see a flurry of re- 
signations, as abler and more mobi- 
le members of the faculty regret- 
fully seek jobs elsewhere where 
there is more hope. 

I have got this far without talking 
about student militancy, the gene- 
ration gap, administrative arrogan- 
ce, faculty complacency, allegations of 
racism, or the University’s sinister 
involvement in the military-industrial 
complex. I have nothing to say on 
these subjects that hasn’t been said 
a few thousand times by others more 
eloquent than I am. If these are se- 
rious problems, we share them with 
every other university in the we- 
tern world. I have tried to concentra- 
te on a few peculiarly local dif- 
ficulties. Even if I had the solutions, 
there is no more space for me to 
expound them. Perhaps the Georgian 


should initiate a debate. Merry Christ- 
mas. 
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Maurice Duplessis_ died 
quite suddenly in 1959. Two 
ineffectual men, both from 
the Union Nationale party, 
served followed as Premier 
before the Liberals swept 
into power and end ed one of 
the worst eras of repression 
that the people of Quebec have 
ever suffered. 

Intellectuals remem - 
ber how they had _ been 
literally chained by = strict 
censorship police inter- 
ference and the padlock laws 
employed by the Duplessis 
government to break up po- 
litical meetings. Duplessis 


turned against his own 
people, breaking strikes and 
keeping Quebec’s wage scale 
as one of the lowest in North 
America. Workers remem- 
ber Duplesis too. Iron 
workers recall the one cent 
a ton tarrif Duplesis negotiat- 
ed with Hollinger-Hanna, a 
hugh conglomeration of U.S. 
steel companies, which in the 
fifties alone extracted nearly 
150,000,000 tons of ore. New- 
foundland’s tarrif at the same 
time was 30 cents a ton, 
which many called a sell out 
to the U.S. Correspondingly 
Quebec’s revenue was pro- 


portionately smaller, the tax 
burden on the people greater. 

The only people who be- 
nefited from this were Ame- 
rican big business and Engl- 
ish Quebecers who were ra- 
pidly becoming the manage- 
riol class for American in- 
terests. 

The trade unions also re- 
member a legally organized 
strike by Asbestos miner’s in 
1949 being squashed with 
much bloodshed. The Pro- 
vincial Police (Duplesis’ pri- 
vate army at the time) em- 
ploying methods reminiscent 
of Czarist Russia. American 





We're not aS square as you think! Behind our a water-colour effect with unusual depth and 


seemingly straight-laced image, there throb some 
pretty way-out projects. And people. 

Alcan is involved in many unexpected areas. 
Because we do a lot more than just produce 
aluminum. We and others try to find new uses 


for it. 


For example, one new use that came to our atten- 
tion was developed in Belgium and refined by a 
Montreal artist. Through a process called 
Aluchromie, he “paints” on specially prepared 
aluminum panels. The resulting work of art has 


architecture. 


perspective, and endless applications in art and 


And that’s just one of the exciting new develop- 
ments in aluminum. 
Alcan researchers and scientists are continually 


searching for better ways to do things with 
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aluminum. And it’s not always easy. Often they 
have to struggle for years to find ways of making 
their ideas come to life. 

So you see, they aren't the only ones who have 
to cope with hairy problems. 
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interests were thus protect- 
ed. The U.S. owned ‘Cana- 


dian, Johns-Manville plant 
was kept in operation by 
scabs. Strike breaking be- 


came the pattern throughout 
the fifties. Duplesis and the 
St. James St. Commercial 
elite became convenient al- 
lies, one contributing money 
for the election coffers in re- 
turn for the other suppress- 
ing the populace, creating a 
massive cheap labor pool. 


The Changes of the 60’s 


Quebecers entered the Le- 
sage era enthusiastically, 
calling for much needed re- 
forms in the fields of educa- 
tion, labor laws, industrial 
law social welfare and a com- 
plete revamping of municipal 
and rural government. A new 
group of technocrats replaced 
small town politicians and 
notaries. The economy surg- 
ed forward, minimum small 
town politicians and notaries. 
The economy surged forward, 
minimum wages rose, indus- 
tries were nationalized, edu- 
cation reforms were begun. 
Lesage campagained with the 
slogan ‘‘Masters in Our Own 
House’’. Of course Quebec did 
not have the capital to pur- 
chase all that had been drain- 
ed from it. Society remained 
basically the same, American 
money still controlling Que- 
bec, Anglo-Quebecers as 
managers, French-Quebecers 
as workers. 


The Liberal steam roller 
could only go so far. Disil- 
lusioned many sought other 
means to express their disa- 
tisfaction and their desire to 
terminate two centuries of 
neo-colonialism by the En- 
glish, and Americans. Mili- 
tant movements began form- 
ing as early as 1963, but 
with no actual program other 
than independence for Que- 
bec. Many of these groups 
were terrorist groups whose 
efforts caused a fear of in- 
vestment insecurity but did 
little towards organizing 
Quebecers. The liberal press 
played up the bombings ex- 


tensively, the terrorists, with 


no means of reply, were dis- 
credited. Not till the forma- 
tion of the R.I.N. did a strong 
nationalist movement begin. 


The party was clearly split 


into two factions; the right, 


composed of white collar 
workers, and _ intellectuals 
who were nationalist and 


whose main objective was to 
replace English managers 
with French ones, and a left 
wing, which did most of the 
organizational work called not 
only for a political indepen- 
dence, but also for social and 
economic freedom from fo- 
reign domination. Finally the 
idealogical strain caused a 
split in the party in March 
1968, with the left forming 
the Front de Liberation Po- 
pulaire. Their program since 
has called for an independent 
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Quebec, one in which 
farmers, and workers would 
control their own destiny. 
Since 1967 the conflict has 
intensified. Tens of thousands 
of people are directly involv- 
ed in Quebec’s fight for libe- 
ration while almost every 
Quebecer is aware of some 
of the aspects behind the 
growth of militant political 
groups. This can easily be 
evidenced by the countless 
demonstrations and confront- 
ations with the provincial go- 
vernment, the volume of lite- 
rature produced by revolu- 


tionary groups to couteract 


the influence of the liberal 
press, and the increasing bal- 
lots cast for Quebec’s inde- 
pendence at the polls. 


The Battle in the Cities 


In June 1966 the Union Na- 
tionale, capitalized on the 
discontent arising from the 
Liberals failure to implement 
their objectives. However, 
they themselves have been 
unable to meet the same ob- 
jectives. There has again 
been the return to the pro- 
tection of capital, freezing of 
wages in many fields, no se- 
curity against inflation rising 
unemployment and a policy of 
spending in rural areas ra- 
ther than municipal ones. 


The official government op- 
position has done nothing to 
represent the needs of the 
urban working class. With the 
result that parties such as the 
R.I.N. René Lévesque’s Parti 
Québecois, F.L.P. and num- 
erous student groups have be- 
come the opposition. 

All of Quebec’s urban cen- 
ters, especially Montreal and 


Quebec City, have become po- 
litical battle grounds. The 
group with the most politic- 
al influence are the English 
financiers and the provincial 
government who have the sup- 
port of many English and 
French technocrats and the 
provincial government. Since 
they control the mass media 
and they have been able to 
convince a large segment of 
the English speaking, and to 
a lesser extent French speak- 
ing, workers that there is 
no exploitation of anyone in 
Quebec. To control and dis- 
credit their opponents they 
pass bylaws to prohibit de- 
monstrations (not Grey Cup 
parades, but only political 
demonstrations) and employ 
vague _ sedition charges 
against political leaders. The 
right opposition, primarily 
French technocrats, do not 
take to the streets but ra- 
ther with their access to ca- 
pital they are trying to in- 
fluence’ electoral __ politics. 
They are only concerned with 
benefiting themselves not the 
workers. The left opposition 
is the largest and most vocal. 
Their demonstrations have 
often been harrassed by the 


(continued on p. 16) 
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The Sir George student of the sixties 


Christmas spirit is part of an 
ethos difficult to cultivate in the 
sprawling seemingly half-finished 
concrete confines of Sir George Wil- 
liams University’s Hall Building. 


For this skeletal inner city student 
megopolis - the concrete campus 
-isa mockery of its origins. 


There is a sense somehow re- 
miniscent of one of those South Pa- 
cific islands which, while once pos- 
sessing a straitened but close-knit 
community, functions now as a prov- 
ing ground for nuclear devices. The 
matrix, the structures remain but 
on the island itself there is a morbid 
sense of decay; trees slightly wither- 
ed, the grass slightly scorched, and 
the islanders, now outmoded and the 
subject of ridicule, long since packed 
up and gone in their out-rigger ca- 
noes. 

The analogy is tempting for Sir 
George Williams University by many 
yardsticks must possess more hum- 
ble origins than almost any univer- 
sity one could name; no tradition, 
no money, just an act of faith by 
a small group of people who saw 
a need for adult education. 

It’s probably fair to say that some 
of the immigrants who found at Sir 
George the opportunity not forthcom- 
ing elsewhere could scarcely read 


enough English to understand the 
contract. Todays contracts, spewed 
out by our temperamental comput- 
ers are perhaps not so intellectually 
challenging. 

Of course there was the Jewish 


LAURA NYRO’S NEW ALBUM 
NOW AT bs 


Phantasmagoria 


3472 PARK AVENUE 
{Between Sherbrooke & Milton) 


845-4445 
Speciaf Q** (Reg. $6.29} 





By CARL LAW 


etc; quota problem at McGill - 
though it’s bad taste to mention it 
- and Sir George filled the breach 
by accepting many who weren’t ac- 
ceptable to that other university. 

The university's strength lay in 
the fact that it existed for the stu- 
dent, rather than, in spiteof, the 
student. We have never been a re- 
search institution. 

In 1965, student affairs were lo- 
cated in the basement of the Norris 
Bldg, a hot-bed of wishy-washy lib- 
eralism, and on those Fall days 
when smoky afternoon curled round 
the trees on the streets above Sher- 
brooke we gathered smugly there, 
somewhat like a drawing-room club 
at Oxford. 

The blazers were perhaps less 
in evidence in that colonial outpost 
but we were a tweedy group and 
somewhat content. 

We had Marsha Ackman, Michael 
Brian, Victor Melnikoff with his pipe, 
and the Girl’s Common Room. We 
had Ken Gaver with his American 
car and an AR turntable. We had 
Mike Maloney and Michael Nemiroff, 
and even Marilyn, one of the few 
georgian institutions still extant, but 
fortunately one of the great insti- 
tutions. 

We weren't particularly exciting, 
but we were reasonable men. Per- 
haps it was the soporific atmosphere, 
but somehow we were disinclined 
the leap on people and hack them 
to death for not agreeing with us. 
Sometimes we were even wrong. 

Perhaps the exactness of the com- 


DO YOU NEED 
A HAIR STYLE? 


ART’'S BARBERSHOP 
2300 GUY ST. 
(Corner Sherbrooke) 


puter age is one of the factors be- 
hind the swansong of snug basements 
and wishy-washy liberalism. Today 
there are right answers and wrong 
answers. Or to put it another way: 
if you don’t have the right answer 
you’re full of that scatalogical subs- 
tance generally found in a rural 
milieu. In fact every one is so full 
of it that the building may one day 
buckle and sag under the weight 
of it. 

At the risk of being totally ri- 
diculous that may be one reason 
for the building being only half- 
finished. 

For the fact that the building’s 
design is a striking example of the 
avant-garde “early foundation 
school’’ results in there being no- 
thing in the building that can be 
defaced. It can be burnt, but petty 
vandalism is much more civilized 
since it at least permits you to 
keep functioning. 

The root of the problem is the 
detribalism that took place almost 
instantly when the bulk of the uni- 
versity moved out of its ‘“para- 
squalid’”’ or ifyou like “naughty 
but nice’ quarters and attempted 
to evolve overnigom a_ serious 
human institution to an effecient de- 
gree-granting machine. It didn’t 
work. It never could. Each depart- 
ment retreated to its own cocoon 
and attempted to become oblivious 
to the rest of the institution for 
the problems of communicating or 
getting around the building with all 
those crowded breakable escalators 
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was quite candidly a real chore. And 
the problem is not sincerity since 
Sir George is still markedly lenient 
with its indebted students, and with 
the exception of the “Computer Cen- 
tre catastrophe” with their little 
moral eccentricities. 

But the sudden leap from a subs- 
tense economy to a cash economy 
- to borrow from some of lan 
Smith’s recent rhetoric in The Lis- 
tener - cannot be accomplished in 
the four-odd years that have trans- 
pired since the great migration. 
There are too many students. There 
is too little money, and the campus 
itself, in terms of human engineering 
is a fiasco, more overcrowded than 
No. 10 police station after one of 
their “‘get the underage drinkers” 
evenings. This is not to be little 
No. 10 police station. I once talked 
to a constable there who had served 
in the RCN around the same time 
I did, but I think the reader will 
agree that if there is any excess 
room in the Hall Building only the 
rats know about it. 

I’m not sure that these problems 
will ever be solved, but Sir George 
has built up a fine reputation in 
many areas and that, despite por- 
tentous omens, should be maintained, 
at any reasonable cost. Merry 
Christmas. 


Mr. Law who spent three years 
as a day student beginning in 1965 
and who was featuresed in the same 
year is presently completing his 
degree requirements in the evening 
division. 


The zoo syndrome. 


Too many of us never see the bars at all. We live in a French 
nation and won't stop to ask the time, to cock our hat as the 
music passes by. So what if our world is a two by two box -- 
some day our keeper may come to let us out. Unlock the door 
and feel Charlebois coming head-on with his joual rock. Louise 
Forestier planting flowers in the cages. Julien, Leyrac, Gauthier, 
Ferland, Vigneault, Tex, Claude: this is the sound a people 
make stretching in the morning. Be there when the sun’s over- 
head. The Record Centre -- $3 yearly membership, 50: (stereo), 
35< (mono) rental weekly. Plus a series of spoken French lessons 
that'll give you the words as well as the wonder. Mon.-Sat. 
9:30-6:30, Thurs. & Fri. till 9. 


The Record Centre Inc., 
2020 Crescent St. (above Maisonneuve) 


Tel: 845-3541. Over 11,000 Memberships 
Issued - Now In Our 11th Year. 


open 11 Til9 Saturday Til 6 


PEEL PLACE STEAK HOUSE 
“BURGER PIT” 
1232 PEEL ST. 


FEATURING: 


JUMBO CHOPPED 
SIRL EAK 


baked potatoes or 
pickled, bread & 


Included ! Large 
ff. cole slaw, 
butter. 


Also @ junior Burger 55: 
@ Gormand Burger 70: 
@ Pizzo - Burger 90: 


Beer 35¢ Cocktail 7 5: 
Soft drink or caffee for students 


FREE 
Aste e Pizza from 80 - $1.2 
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INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICES 


ON CAMPUS: | 
CONTACT: Placement Office 


Money Pay Low—Psychic Income High! 


Fields of Activity 
Education * Agriculture » Community Development 


If you miss our campus representative—see your 
piacement officer and write: 


INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICES, INC. 
1555 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
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18 YEARS 


At 1.00, 3.05, 
5.10, 7.20, 9.00, 


police and their leaders have 
been intimidated.. Many of 
the members originally join- 
ed to press for much needed 
reforms such as_ education 
and unemployment. But the 
majority have grown more 
radical when it became evi- 
dent to them how intercon- 
nected Quebec’s' problems 
are with that of being a 
colony of the United States 
The last two years have seen 
an intensification of the con- 
flict between workers, stu- 
dents small businessmen and 
the rulers of Quebec. Grant- 
ed, no revolutionary senti- 
ment permeates the popula- 
tion at large. Nonetheless the 
opposition has ‘grown to such 
an extent that the provincial 
government finds it neces- 
sary to reaffirm the English 
stranglehold by passing le- 
gislation such as Bill 63 and 
85. 


Y.M.-Y.W.H.A. OF MONTREAL & NHS 


“Y’ COUNTRY CAMP 
STAFF OPENINGS 


1970 SUMMER CAMP JOBS IN LAURENTIANS 
CAMP B’NAI B’RITH 
and 
RAMP, WDACRES 









COUNSELLORS 

SPECIALISTS: Jewish Program 
JEWISH PROGR AM 

ARTS and CRAFTS 


HIKING & TRIPPING 
MUSIC 

SECTION HEADS 
HEAD COUNSELLOR 


Apply: JEWISH COMMUNITY CAMPS 







6655 Cote des Neiges 
Room 260 Montreal, P.Q. Tel: 735-3669 
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Conclusion 


The problems caused by 
the American economic pre- 
sence in Quebec and the con- 
trol the bosses extend over 
the workers, French, English, 
or otherwise, must be resolv- 
ed if we are to go anywhere 
in the future. As the econo- 
mic situation becomes in- 
creasingly worst more people 
will come to realize this. We, 
English Quebecers, must ask 
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ourselves if the society we 
live in is as free and equal 
as the press tells us, as the 
rich and distinguished would 
have us believe. We must look 
at the entire structure of our 
society and ask ourselves can 
we condone a society based 
on financial and cultural ex- 
ploitation. If not then we must 
join the fight for indepen- 
dence and economic freedom, 
even if it means’ tuming 
against heritage, friends and 
family. 
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STACK ACCESS 


9.G.W.U. 
MAIN LIBRARY 


Stack permits are available to all 3rd and 4th year 
and graduate students and to other students working 
on special projects. Apply at N-620-1, Main Library. 


Sorry we can’t let everyone in but the aisles are 
narrow and the space is limited. We will bring books 
to Ist year and 2nd year students when they present 
call cards at the desk. 
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REVOLUTION 


The day of the establish- 
ment super-hero is over. Su- 
perman no longer reigns su- 
preme. The Marvel revolu- 
tion triumphed. 


Much of the credit can be 
placed squarely on the should- 
ers of Stan Lee. Lee, now 
in his mid forties, has been il- 
lutrating and writing for co- 
mic books since the age of 
sixteen. He is now head Mar- 
velite and writes all the stories 
for his new batch of heroes. 


Marvel hit the stands ap- 
proximately five years ago. 
It couldn’t have been better 
timed. The comic industry had 
been static for some years. 
In the early nineteen fifties 
a wave of protest against sexe 
and violence in comic books 
killed off the old “‘E.C.”’ line 
and almost put the comic book 
into the grave for good. From 
that time on nothing but sugary 
stories had been printed. 


Marvel .gave us the hero 
with the hangup. Spiderman, 
Marvel’s most popular offer- 
ing, is the most hungup of all. 
His boss puts him down, he’s 
afraid of losing his girlfriend, 
the press are out to get him 
and the police don’t trust him. 
He isn’t invited to banquets, 
or church bazaars. Oh no, 
he has to slink along walls. 
His villains never get caught 
properly. First he has to get 
himself in trouble, and make 
a fool of himself. 


Besides introducing a whole 
new line of heroes Marvel 
resurrected some _ favorites 
from the past. Captain Ameri- 
ca (resplendent in stars and 
stripes uniform) is brought 
back from his World War Two 
days by sticking him in an 
iceberg then thawing him out 
a quarter of a century later. 


The new arrivals are every 
bit as fantastic as the old. 
Iron Man battles wrongdoers 
in his transistorized suit of 
armour. 


Mighty Thor is the reincar- 
nation of the Norse god of 
thunder. His hammer is the 
most terrible weapon on Earth 
(there are lots of “most ter- 
rible weapons on Earth” in 
Marvel) but he is forbidden 
to take a human life -- Wodin 
damn it! 


The Human Torch is a pain 
in the ass and he has the dis- 
concerting habit of bursting 
into flame. 


Captain Marvel is the super 
hero who first pioneered fly- 
ing techniques back in the old 
serial days. Now he’s back 
in business. 





Some characters in Marvel 
are half-hero and half-villain. 
The Hulk is universally dislik- 
ed by everyone (due to his bad 
complexion. Green you see.) 
He looks like a Frankenstei- 
nesque monster and special- 
izes in destroying things -- 
any thing. Sometimes he might 
fight for niceness and good- 
ness with the Fantastic Four 
and at others he might join 
the Undersea Prince Namor 
and fight against humanity. 


Prince Namor, the Subma- 
riner is an interesting cha- 
racter by himself. He is uni- 
que in that he is comicdom’s 
only tragic hero. Namor was 
the prince of Atlantis until 
this followers left him when 
they felt he was getting too 
chummy with the human set. 
With pointed ears like Mr. 
Spock a build like Hercules 
and winged feet like Apollo 
he is undoubtedly the most 
impressive super-type  cha- 
racter to come our way in 
a long time. Even if he is 
carrying on a war against the 
human race. 


Doctor Doom is not such 
an enigma. He is really a 
villain-type villain. His face 
was disfigures in a mad ex- 


periment (no kidding) and has 
to wear and iron mask. He 
picks on the world in general 
and the Fantastic Four in par- 
ticular. He is a staff villain. 
There are a lot of staff vil- 
lains in Marvel. These cats 
never get killed and always 
turn up like a bad penny. 
They usually lose (but not al- 
ways) and they always come 
back for more. If it wasn’t 
for these noble people our su- 
per heroes would have nothing 
todo! 


In Marvel both heroes and 
villains form alliances and 
ententes. The Human Torch, 
Elastic Man, The Beast and 
Invisible Girl make up the 
Fantastic Four. Giant Man, 
Captain America, Iron Man, 


Mighty Thor and Wasp (nothing 


to do with race, color, or 
creed) make up the Avengers. 
Enemy agents are always out- 
numbered by at least two to 
one but Dr. Doom, Subma- 
riner and Hulk, have all 
fought side by side in the 
glorious cause of evil. 


Besides being personally 
hung up there is a certain 
animosity between heroes. 
Spiderman and Human Torch 
hate each other’s guts. The 
Beast has a grudge against 
all the other members of the 
Fantastic Four. 


Besides having super super- 
heroes Marvel has human 
super-heroes, too. Sgt. Fury 


_ and his Howling Commandos 


have to date captured Hitler 
and Lord Haw Haw, destroyed 
the German Invasion Army of 
Britain, destroyed = every 
battleship in the German Navy 
and were the decisive factors 
on D-Day and in the Battle 
of the Bulge. 


Marvel superheroes _ are 
tremendously destructive but 
only to inanimate objects. 
Considering the titanic battles 
the super-heroes and super 
villains get into it’s a wonder 
any city can afford to have 
a resident super hero. How- 
ever in all this colossal de- 
vestation no one ever seems to 
get hurt. 


Of course the cornball ele- 
ment still remains. You still 
get conversations like: 


Red Skull: “So the demo- 
cratic swine will not talk. We 
have many ways to make you 
talk. 


Capt. America: Shut up, Na- 
zi. I'm an American and my 
breed don’t scare easily. 


Hum. 


Despite the fact that there’s 
still enough propaganda in 
these comic books to make 
the editor of the ““Peking Dai- 
ly” blush in shame they 
still are a revolutionary trend. 
The hungup hero is here to 
stay. 


Holy paranoid, Batman! 


Meanwhile back at D.C. Su- 
perman was not taking things 
standing still. For thirty-one 
years “The Man of Steel’’ has 
been an athletic looking esta- 
blishmentnik with short black 
hair, good teeth and a whole- 
some smile. Superman is so 
blecchh that he is now out of 
the running (although his ma- 
gazine still comes out to sa- 
tisfy diehard fans). 


When Marvel reincarnated 
Captain Marvel, Captain Ame- 
rica and the Submariner D.C. 
retaliated by bringing the 
Spectre out of mothballs. 


A satire on the superhero 
came out in the “Inferior 
Five’? where Chicken Man, 
Dumb Bunny, the Blimp et al 
bungled around joyfully. This 
didn’t catch on. 


Next D.C. decided to re- 
vamp its old heroes. 


Wonderwoman lost her super 
powers and frizzy nineteen 
forties hairdo and was given 
a miniskirt and Oriental Mys- 
tique in exchange. 


Batman bade a tearful good- 
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editors, to make it sound con- 
temporary. The only place on 
Earth where one will find 
people talking like that is on 
T.V. where there are _ too 
many script writers who 
should be doing comic books! 

That was the Comic Book 
Revolution. Now we are moving 
into the comic book Reforma- 
tion. 

Superheroes have been used 
to fighting villains without mo- 
tivation. 

“Wht did you zap him?”’ 

“Because he was there.” 

Holy Homicide! 

Now heroes are being called 
upon to justify their existen- 
ce. The straight world doesn’t 
like them because they’re dif- 
ferent. 


Weirdoes of the world unite! 

Also for the first time se- 
cret heroes are grappling with 
genuine problems. Why some 
comics even go as far to say 
that there are some people in 
this world who are not white. 


Old comic books are now 
not only status symbols but 
are extremely valuable. A 
19388 Batman comic might 
bring as much as two hundred 
and fifty dollars on the New 
York Market. Anyone who has 





bye to Dick Grayson (maybe 
they were queer after all) 
when his young ward went off 
to college. He closed down the 
Bat cave and went urban in 
order to fight ‘‘respectable’’ 
crime. 


Green Arrow was given a- 
beard, more muscles and a 
weird way of talking in order 
to update the “Emerald Ar- 
cher’’. 

D.C. hasn’t got around to 
modernizing Flash, Green 
Lantern or Superman but -- 
give them time. 

They couldn’t figure out what 
to do with the Martian Manhun 
ter so they killed him off. 


In order to capture the teen- 
age market, they speak a 
horribly bastardized form of 
jive and camp in a nauseating 
attempt, on the part of the 


a first edition “Spiderman” 
should hang on to it. In ten 
years it should be worth a 
small fortune. 


Television series such as 
‘"... da, dad, da, da, da, da, 
BATMAN“ and “The Green 
Hornet” have increased the 
superheroes. popularity. In- 
deed the ‘“‘Batman”’ series is 
the most original comedy se- 
ries the Americans have ever 
come up with. Batman with 
his pot belly, sagging cos- 
tume and straightman deli- 
very of platitudes is hilarious. 
Despite the ire of Batman 
fanatics the show was a tre- 
mendous success and put the 
hero in his proper perspec- 
tive. 

Holy asteroids, what’ll they 
think of next! 


Mark Harris 
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Panel on the modern nuclear family 


Four S.G.W. U. and Mc- 
Gill sociologists held a panel 
discussion last Thursday, 
examined the failings of the 
modern nuclear family, and 
then speculated a while about 


its eventual fate. 
The panel, composed of 
Marlene Dixon, Shirley 


Ciffin, Taylor Buckner, and 
Jack Hopkins, spoke to an 
audience of about 150 stu- 
dents in H-635. 

Of course, everybody’s in 
the prophesy business these 
it was the two 


days, but 





younger panel members, 
professors Dixon and Buck- 
ner, with their more radical 
visions of future alternatives, 
who stole the show. 

Their conclusion? The 
nuclear family, with its tra- 
dition of thousands of years 
as a seedbed of neurosis and 
a primary instrument in the 
oppression of women, is on 
its way out. 

“The family as an insti- 
tution now serves. almost 
none of its former functions,”’ 
said $8.G.W.U. _ sociology 


QULSATFION, IS 


professor Taylor Buckner, 
resplendent in a_ flowing 
black silk shirt, full beard, 
and gigantic afro. 

“It’s as if the nuclear fa- 
mily were being bombarded 
by cosmic radiation; a lot 
of mutations are popping up. 
ome of these will work and 
some won’t’’. 

“People are opting out of 
the old structure because it 
doesn’t work. The divorce 
rate in California in 50%. 
We’re finding out that, as 
outside social constraints 
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lose their former influence, 
emotional bonds prove not to 
be enough to hold two people 
together for a lifetime. 

“So you get people who 
want to experiment with al- 
ternative life styles and al- 
temmative ways of structuring 
intersexual and intergenera- 
tional relationships. You find 


Marlene Dixon, a professor 
of sociology at McGill and the 
power behind Montreal’s in- 
cipient women’s liberation 
movement, related the pre- 
sent family structure to 
women’s imprisonment in a 
limiting, trivialized” social 
role. 

But women aren’t the only 


groups of adults living ones who lose under the 
together in communes, and _ present set-up Miss Dixon 
there are about twenty of - said. 


thirty different types of these, 
all offering varying kinds 
of experiences’. 


Mothers, deprived of op- 
portunities of their own, un- 
consciously force their chil- 
dren to live for them. Hus- 
bands and wives treat each 
other as “property”, a wo- 
man being a source of cheap 
labor and sex, and a man 
being an equally good invest- 
ment for his economically 
dependant wife. Children end 
up the property of both 
parents, their “identity” 
depending solely on who their 
mother and father are. 

“The family, in its present 
form”, said Dixon, “is a 
denial of life. A society which 
impose such a rigid and mo- 
nolithic structure on human 
relationships is oppressive. 
By limiting people to a 
single, not altogether satis- 
factory family set-up,  so- 
ciety deprives people of the 


finie variety of relation- 
ships which are possible be- 
% tween them. 
a “What we should hope to 
2%, evolve is a plural range of 
Nts YE— institutions of which the 
Ee =N neg family would be only 
=o ; 
= “Our aim should be to 
25 create a society in which love 
WS is possible’’. 
i SS In the question period which 
AS followed, somebody in the 
se audience asked Taylor 
SS Buckner how it was possible 


to live in a tribal family in 
Montreal, where most houses 
are built to accomodate iso- 
lated family units. 

Buckner dispelled all fears 
on this account intimating 
that there are plenty of old 
houses in this city which 
were built for families of 
fifteen or sixteen. 


SUNYATA magazine is poetry, 
reviews of books, drawings, 
essays. 


N UMBER One, 68 pages. But | 
would prefer you bought the 
Beacon book, FHREE PILLARSO 
ZEN, by Philip Kapleau. 


There is a book of my poems, 


1967, GENTLE ANGER. 


SUNYATA magazine is $5.00 for 


6 issues, GENTLE ANGER is 
$1.00. P.O. Box 1012, Montreal 
3, Québec. 


Philip Zensei’s better book is 
available everywhere. 


Sincerely, Tyndale Martin, Editor 
SUNYATA. 
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The Incredible String Band 


The Incredible String 
Band: two men (Robbin Wil- 
liamson and Mike Heron) two 
girls (Rose and Licorice), in- 
numerable instruments (elec- 
tric guitar, acoustic guitar, 
piano, organ, tamborine, fid- 
dle, electric bass, tabla, si- 
tar, slidewhistle etc. etc. etc.) 
and a flowing mixture of tu- 
nes was indeed incredible in 
concert at Place des Arts. 
The four singers came out 
with a series of hellos, then 
settled down, longhaired and 
comfortable, booted and vel- 
vet dressed to sing a pro- 
gramme of Medieval stories 
wedded to Eurasian instru- 
mental tunes. 


Each of the four individual- 
ly played an inestimable num- 
ber of instruments, and a sort 
of low-English-drawing-room 
comedy was bantered about 
among the members as they 
tuned and retuned their ins- 
truments. Both Robin and M1- 
ke had the same kind of En- 
glish country air/drone/wail 
and the varied tales that un- 
folded it became impossible 
to tell one from the other. 
There was constant motion 
on stage as the guitarist of 
the number before would be 
the pianest of the next and 
the tabla player of the third. 





I’ve said before about ano- 
ther group (The Band), the 
fact that each of their songs 
sounded familiar even though 
you knew you'd never heard 
it before. It was the same with 
this Incredible String Band. 
You knew each song was an 
original, but it was so much 
a part of your past life, that 
you thought perhaps it’s been 
passed down the generations 
and first field collected in 
1273. It was this so familiar 
difference that made the band. 
Whether they played calypso 
with a lute or a madrigal with 
washboard, the result was bal- 
lads filtered through the String 
Band’s ideas. 


What were those ideas? I 
guess youd call them the 
new romanticism. Pastoral 
tales of love, life, death, re- 
birth and the countryside. 
Were they simple songs loaded 
with complexities, or com- 
plex songs, as simple as life? 
The only links they seemed 
to have with the Twentieth 
Century were the electric 
instruments and the barrel 
house piano playing in some 
songs. It was this feeling of 
and about life that was them. 
As they said in one of their 
songs: 


Where does one begin? With 


first song, with their 


last 


song, or with all their songs? 
Or should one begin with 
their style, their vibrance or 
their warm rapport with the 


audience? We left smiling.: 


Why? Because Peter, Paul 
and Mary not only preformed 
for us but also shared with 
us a feeling or love, brother- 
hood and peace. The achieved 
that great rapport with the 
audience bridging the tradi- 
tional gap, if that gap existed 
at all. 


We came to idolize and 
left idealized, because al- 
tough we came devided, we 
left as one. 


They pulled in with “When 
the Ship comes in” and for 
two and a half hours they 
spread the Peter, Paul and 
Mary gospel that has drawn 
large audiences for the past 
decade. 


The songs were familiar, 
the style was the same but 
the experience was different. 
They did not sing at the au- 
dience, they and with them. 
For thirty-five minutes we 
sang “‘Day is done” together 
— but indeed, the day was not 


Each moment is different 
from the one before it. 

Each note ts different from 
the one before it. 


And each arrangement and 
different instrument helped 
bring 1t off. 

The songs were filled with 
European mysticism and 
seemed to be relics of the 
time the world was young and 
chivalrous while it was up to 
us to interpret the child-like 
songs and do something to 
promote (of course) peace 
and love. As they said in an- 
other of their tunes: 


You are the way, 

You have the power of the 
ages, 

You can change the world 
by the things you say/love/do. 


and it was part of the band’s 
magic that the under-fifteen 
year olds (who had bought 
half price tickets) and the 
dyed blonde girls (who stood 
up to take Kodak starflash 
pictures) believed them. 
During the last song, a long 
recitation about a girl and an 
octopus called “‘Anita’”’ I saw 
people all around me lost 
in contemplation of the Band’s 
story. In mie song, after 
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hearty choruses of foghorns, 
the beautiful mainden rescued 
by the virtuous fisherman, 
and GOOD, as_ always, 
triumphed. The song ended 
with a joyous smile. The 
Band walked off stage. 


The entire audience stood 
up an demanded an encore. 
For one, two, six minutes 
they demanded more of the 
depression dispelling music. 
The ballads that made you 
forget your problems and en- 
ter their life. 
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photo: Howie Kay 


But, there is a certain point 
in a performance where it 
can not be improved, and can 
not go on. The Incredible 
String Band knew that point, 
and they had passed it. No 
matter what was vociferously 
demanded, they wisely 
wouldn’t return. 


Ken Waxman 


done, it was just the beginn- 


ing. 


Individually, they shared a 
part of themselves with the 


listeners. 


They harmony, 


their syncopation, their ly- 
rics, all lent themselves to the 
catalystic image of Peter, 


Paul and Mary and today’s 
folk music. On stage they 
moved, came alive and gave 


new meaning to the songs 
that made them famous. Mary, 


witty, 


songs. 


and 


photo: Jan Dvorak 


sometimes fiery, sometimes 
proud, 
but always Mary. Paul; very 
deep, very warm, very subtle- 
but effective, very effective. 
Peter: always Peter, always 
always vibrant yet 
never removed. This was, is, 
and always will be Peter, 
Paul and Mary. 


sometimes pleading 


Their songs? No, everyone’s 


Songs dike ‘The 


Marvellous Toy”. The Great 
Mandella, “The Times They 
Are Changing’, Jet Plane” 
*“‘Motherless 
Songs that are pleasing to 
the ear, songs that are 
pleasing to the mind and 
songs that make you feel 
good inside. Everyones songs. 


Child”. 


Ian Samis 
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Sir George in Grey Cup parade 


This year, the Sir George 
Winter Carnival, to be held 
from February 9th to Fe- 
bruary 14th, 1970, will be 
rientated around a Mexican 
theme. 

The idea for this particu- 
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lar theme arose from the 
consideration of the fact that 
the colorfulness, the spon- 
taneity, and the festiveness 
associated with Mexico and a 
Mexican Festival, could all 
be successfully incorporated 
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Carnival 


Princesses 
wanted 








Until December 9, 1969, the male students of Sir Geor- 
ge are asked to nominate candidates for Winter Carnival 
Queen. Choosing the Queen and Princesses has becom 
a tradition at Sir George, as in most Universities across 
Canada. The girls are judged on a wide variety of qualities 
that make up a mature, able girl. The six Princesses 
will participate in all Carnival events, and will be featured 
on television shows, Radio interviews, a Press Conference, 
Fashion Show at the Bonaventure, in the Carnival Parade, 


and at the Place des Arts Show. 


Being a Carnival Princess is not all glamour and 
beauty. The girls become Sir George’s goodwill ambas- 
sadors to the business community and News Media. They 
will represent the students of Sir George and put forth 
the values and spirit of this University. 

Carnival wishes to be serious and mature in running 
the Queen contest, and make it an honour and privilege 
to be chosen. It is hoped that any girl nominated will 
accept and take the opportunity of meeting new students, 
participating in Camival, and representing her University. 


M. M. MacLean 


The policy of the Queen’s Committee of Carnival 


70 is as follows: 


1) To make the Queen and Princesses the true re- 


presentatives of the University 


2) To make nominations open to all female day students 


3) To make these 


representatives 


realize they are 


occupying a position of maturity, honour, and pride in 
Sir George Williams University with no room for mockery 


or embarassment. 







Racoon Coats 






New and Used 





2087 Peel St. 


MINI — MIDI — MAXI 


OLGA LION FURS 


Skirts 


Jackets 


Hats 


843-6814 








into an entity called Winter 
Carnival ‘70, and lend a 
proper “‘atmosphere”’ to the 
scheduled events. 

Thus, our float in the Grey 
Cup Parade, which was de- 
signed and built solely by Sir 
George students, consists of 
many ideas that are repre- 
sentative of Mexico. 


The float itself, which was 
the largest in the Parade 
and the ONLY float entered 
by any University in Canada, 
had a large wall painted a 
Dutch Blue as a _ backdrop, 
with a massive replica of an 
Aztec sun God mounted on 
it. Immediately in front of 
this, toward the head of the 
float will be a number of 
cactli simulating a _ desert 
area, with a live goat com- 
pleting the scene. 


Proceeding towards. the 
front will be a market scene 
including brightly painted 
fruit and vegetable 
cntaining (or course) fruits 
and vegetables. At the very 


stalls, g 


head of the floor area will be 
a giantic Mexican sombrero, 
standing approximately 7’ 


high and 12, across. 

On the float were members 
of the Carnival Committee as 
well as who actually contri- 
buted the time and effort to 





build the float under the direc- 
tion of Jack Denneboom. The 
truck which carried the float 
was donated by Smith Trans- 
port. 
Ed. J. Cencarik 
Director of Public Relations 
Winter Carnival ‘70 
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HAMS are at Sir George 


What with Christmas get- 
ting closer, and the mail get- 
ting slower, here’s a way 
to beat the Christmas nush. 
The Amateur Radio Club 
will try to get messages 
through for you to your fa- 
mily and friends in other 
parts of the world. The club, 
back in action this year after 
months of frustrating effort 
is moving ahead with great 
success. The government-li- 
cenced operators, or 
‘hams’, as they are called, 
have been chalking up a good 
score of contact with such 
places as Luanda, Angola, 
Windhoek, South-West Afri- 
ca, Scotland, Spain, Norway, 
South America, and all over 
this continent. 

The new antenna and tower 
on the roof of the Hall Build- 
ing have given the club a 
new lease on life, and the 
active interest of over a do- 
zen newcomers, actively stu- 
dying for their first licences 
with the coaching of the old- 
timers, will give the club 
more energy than it has had 
in a long time. 

With this burst of new en- 
thusiasm, the club is expand- 
ing its activities to match 
those of days past. One of 
the more interesting things 
to everyone on campus is 
the Free Message Service. 
Hams are dedicated to public 
service, and as part of their 
share, the boys of VE2BAW 
will try to pass on any per- 
sonal messages to any coun- 
try which permits thig type 


of ‘“‘traffic’. All you have 
to do is drop into H-640 with 
your message, clearly ad- 
dressed (include a telephone 
number, if you can) and a 
return address, and the hams 
will try to get it on its way. 
They can’t guarantee results, 
but they promise to try their 
hardest. 

Besides helping others 
where communications are 
needed, Hams get a lot of 
pleasure out of chatting to 
people - anywhere from Aus- 
tralia to Austria, and from 
Antarctica to Alert. That’s 
a picture of Steve, VE2AQQ, 
trying to track down some 
elusive DX (distance) now. 
Others are just as happy to 
chat with someone a lot clos- 
er - say only five hundred 


or a thousand miles away. 





If the idea of picking up 
a microphone and talking to 
someone in Germany or 
Georgia, or of being able to 
translate those mysterious 
dots and dashes of Morse 
Code into ‘Well, boys, it’s 
eighty above in New Orleans 
tonight’, appeals to you, just 
drop in to the Amateur Radio 
Club in H-640. There’s usual- 
ly somebody there at lunch- 
time, and they'll always be 
glad to see you. It’s not hard 
to learn the necessary skills, 
and as the numbers of OM’s 
(old men) and YL’s (young 
ladies) heard on the air 
proves, it’s a hobby which 
appeals to everyone. 

John S. Kennedy 

Secretary, 

Amateur Radio Club H-640 
879-4597 
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Compton Building to open today 





Engineering student’s conception of new Compton Building. 


Buckner Building next 


Details for the two new 
buildings planed for Sir Geor- 
ge were released at a press 
conference given at the She- 
raton Mt. Royal Hotel by 
Dean of Arts Victor A. Le- 
hotay and S.A. President 
Alexander C. Carsley. 

Although both are being 
built with the interest of our 
thirty million dollar loan 
from the government, the 
plans for the Neil Compton 
Humanities building and the 
H.T.Buckner Social Science 
Complex are radically dif- 
ferent. 

Lehotay revealed that the 
Compton building would be 
thirty five stories high and 
have a special floor each for 
Humanities 210 and English 
211. The postgrad facilities 
will be on the top fifteen 
floors of the edifice with se- 
minar rooms, language labs 
and auditoriums on each 


floor. 

Carsley (who promises not 
to run again this year even 
if he doesn’t get his twentieth 
credit) also let us in to the 
happy news that after much 
cajoling Don McPhie has as- 
sented to taking over the ca- 
feteria facilities on the 
Eighth and Twentieth floor. 
Mr McPhie has even gone 
so far as to hire the old 
cook at Pumperniks for bet- 
ter variety in menu _ selec- 
tion. 


The H.T. Buckner Com- 
plex on the other hand is a 
departure in school building 
designs. Built on what was 
formerly the sight of Port 
Royal which the university 
bought last year. The com- 
plex will consist of fifteen, 
two story buildings in a si- 
mulated geocentric dome pro- 
tecting the insides from the 





outsides. The temperature 
will be a constant 85 degrees 
and trees and shrubbery will 
be planted inside. The stu- 
dents will repose on divans 
and discuss the pressing 
problems of the day around 
the heated pool. Each build- 
ing will have sense orienta- 
tion rooms and three smoking 
lounges. A top notch staff, 
experts in Sensory Experi- 
mentation, Psychedelics, Ap- 
plied Phenomenology, Inter 
World Communication, Tarot 
Card Reading Ouiji boards 
and Leather goods and Dis- 
cipline are being sought to 
be added to our other three 
hundred member Social 
Science staff. We hope to at- 
tract those undergrads and 
graduates who would other- 
wise have gone to Dawson 
or Sophie Wollock CEGEPs 
or Explorations I through X.”’ 


After several years of 
planning and building, the 
spanking new Compton Hu- 
manities Building will be of- 
ficially opened today. The 
forty-one story monolith, si- 
tuated at the corner of Cres- 
cent and Burnside (formerly 
Maisonneuve) will be opened 
at gala ceremonies featuring 
an address by Premier Sa- 
muel Moscovitch. 


- Schwartz 


The opening of tne new 
Compton Humanities Centre 
will not pose any serious 
threat to the efficiency of the 
maintenance department of 
the University. 


William EK. “Garbage 
Bill” Schwartz, Director of 
Physical Plant told the 


georgian that he sees no 
problems ahead. “We got us 
a pretty damn good bunch of 
guys cleanin’ up the joint, 
ya know?” said “Garbage 
Bill” as he has been known 
affectionately by adoring stu- 
dents since he took up the 
position after obtaining his 
Bachelor of Commerce De- 
gree in 1970. ““We gonna have 
ta work harder, but we're 
eager to accept the challen- 
ge. Lemme at that garbage!”’ 
He exclaimed. 


Lieut. Gen. Ed Aust of 
the Barnes Security Guards 
assured the georgian that no 
problem is foreseen in po- 
licing the new edifice. 


“T’ve lined up a squad of 
former football palyers to 
protect the building. You can 
be sure no one will get away 
with bombing this building!”’ 


Thursday, December 4, 1979 
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The building has been the 
dream of many people at Sir 
George since 1976, when both 
the Flynn Physical Education 
Complex and the Cadenhead 
Natural Sciences Building 
were Completed. 


In a statement to the press, 
Principle and Vice Chancel- 
lor Kennedy Frederick said 
that he was elated at the 
prospect of moving the Arts 
Faculty into the new Build- 
ing. “I am elated at the 
prospect of moving the Arts 
Faculty into the New Build- 
ing’’ he said. 


The Building was named 
for Neil Compton, Former 
English Professor who serv- 
ed as Principal early in the 
decade following the untimely 
passing of Michel Chartrand 
in 1972. 


The structure will feature 
space for fifty thousand day 
students and five evening stu- 
dents and thus will almost 
meet the requirements of Sir 
George’s ever expanding Arts 


enrollment. It will have 3500 


classrooms, 120 lounges and 
a cafeteria on the seventh 
floor. 


Wayne S. Gray, Dean of 
the Faculty of Commerce an- 
nounced today that he was 
also pleased at the comple- 
tion of the building. “Now 
they can finally begin work 
on the long overdue Ian K. 


- Dewar Commerce Building’’. 


That building, when complet- 
ed, will feature spelling 
room, handwriting seminar 
area and a branch of each 
of Canada’s seventeen char- 
tered banks on every floor. 


The Commerce building 
may have to wait however, 
and commerce students could 
remain in the ramshackle old 
Hall Building for another few 
years while the new Jack Sil- 
ver library is under cons- 
truction. 
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Athlete of the Sixties ? 


Goodbye Mr Jackson 


Te: his mouth off, but said it 


I cannot tell a lie. I was 
rooting for the West. With 
my big ‘Regina’ button pin- 
ned to my lapel and my exa- 
gerrated white stetson atop 
my head, I cheered for Sas- 
katchewan’s “Jolly Green 
Giants” to do a job on the 
Eastern Riders. 

But through it all, some- 
where in my heart, I hoped 
for Russ Jackson to finish 
it off as he had played it 
for a dozen years-like a pro. 
I secretly prayed that he 
didn’t choke, because football | 
fans would remember the 
last one better than all the 
great ones before it. 

And he didn’t let me down. 

And I knew that he wouldn’t. 

Now don’t get me wrong 
I have never been a big Jack- 
son or Ottawa lover, and 
there have been times-times 
when he was murdering my 
Alouettes-that I wished the 





ried that myth today.” Russ 
has buried a lot of ’em, or 





all on the football field. And 
the kids loved him. 

Now he is retiring. After 
Sunday’s game he said that 
he “‘never wants to touch a 
football again.’ All of the 
adjectives, all the superlat- 
ives were used to describe 
him last weekend, but let this 
be said at last; very, very 
few athletes-Jimmy Brown 
* and Rocky Marciano come to 
mind-abandon their careers 
at the height of their suc- 
cess. Jackson is one of the 
few. He bows out at 33 after 
his finest season, when he 
could surely go on for an- 
other few years. In the end, 
this may be his tallest mo- 
nument. 

Two weeks ago, Argonaut 
Coach Leo Cahill said that 
“only an act of God can keep 
us out of the Grey Cup.” 
An Ottawa wag summed up 


man had never been born. 
But there are certain athletes 
who you just have to respect 
whether they beat you or win 
for you. Russ Jackson has 
always been one of those 
athletes. 

He had charisma and class- 
to add to a golden right arm 
and brilliant football mind- 
which go so far in making 
a great pro Quarterback. Af- 
ter winning two Schenley A- 
wards and a Grey Cup-an 
unprecedented feat-last week- 
end, Jackson said of the stig- 
ma attached to Schenley win- 


at least dug the grave. Like 
the one about a native not 
being able to start at Quart- 
erback in the CFL. Like 
the one about a scrambly 
rollout college player not be- 
ing able to learn to be an 
effective Dropback passer in 
the pros. He could do it, be- 
cause he was Russ Jackson. 
And Russ Jackson was the 
best. 

We live in a time when 
there are too few real he- 
roes for kids. Jackson was 
a natural - a clean living, 
business like competitor with 


for all time the worth of 
Jackson when he countered, 
“Russ just heard what Leo 
said, and his running-not 
walking-up the Rideau River 
to get to practice early.” 

That was Russ Jackson, 
born to lead, destined to star, 
and yet... and yet supremely 
modest to the very end. “I’m 
not so sure,” he said when 
it was over, “that I deserve 
all this credit. A lot of guys 
with my coach and my team- 
mates could have done much 
more than me.” 

Name one. 


ners in Cup games, “We bu- 


a boyish grin, who never shot 


Steve Halperin 





Sport profile 


By Gord Pickle 


Howie Nathan-headed for the playoffs 


1969 signals a return to Sir George for 
basketball coach Howe Nathan. The Georgian 
graduate (B.A. ‘64) has long been an active 
alumnus and his appointment as roundball 
mehtor will enable him to continue that re- 
lationship on a greater scale. 


Nathan played basketball in a Garnet and 


Gold uniform for four seasons. His under-. 


graduate experience with Georgian basket- 
ball left Nathan with a deep pride in this in- 
stitution, a pride which he has successfully 
instilled in the cagers. 


The tall American also has other momentos 
of his playing days; two knees which are 
ruined beyond repair. During pre-season 
practice, the coach was able to jog laps with 
the squad, but his injuries have since pre- 
vented even that. 

Coach Nathan earned a letter in both 
basketball and track while at Sir George. 
Nethan also gained the Association of Alumni 
Award, which, when merited, is awarded to 
the graduating student who has made the most 
significant contribution to athletics at 
S.G.W.U. 

Nathan is tough, but it has gradually buile 
the Georgians into a real team. The coach 


has continually stated that the Georgians are | 


not a one-man team, and this has paid di- 


vidends so far as every victory has been the 
result of a solid effort by all the squad 
members. 

Much is expected of the cagers by their 
coach, but Nathan drives himself even harder 
than he does his athletes. In victory, this 
reporter is urged to “play up the boys” 
while Nathan does not hesitate to take the 
responsibility for defeat. 

Coach Nathan’s philosophy includes giving 
all of the Georgians as much court time as 
possible. Nathan has substituted freely 
throughout the young season, thereby doing 
wonders for the confidence of the rookies. 
Strong contenders from the Concrete Campus 
are assured in this manner for several 
years. 

Under coach Nathan, the Georgians have 
been granted more independence than before. 
For instance, the squad voted for their team 
captain this season rather than having one 
appointed by the coach. 

In short, the return of Howie Nathan this 
year has reaped benefits for the Georgians so 
far and in all liklihood it will continue to do 
so. The Georgians bring to the court pride 
and confidence in themselves as well as a 
winning attitude, all of which add up to a 
strong challenge for the OSL championship 
from the Sir George squad. 
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Cagers split in Townships 


The Varsity basketball squad once again had trouble 
putting two wins together as they split their weekend OSL 
doubleheader with Sherbrooke and Bishop’s. 

The problems began at the University of Sherbrooke 
on Friday as the Georgians fell behind early in the contest 
and ended the half on the short end of a 34-31 score. 

The Georgians came back in the second half and built 
up an eleven point lead. Sherbrooke, encouraged by various 
croaks from the partisan crowd, began to press the Garnet 
and Gold and forced them into making several costly mis- 
takes. The Frenchmen then took the lead and coasted on 
for the 81-72 win. 

Richie Campoli netted 20 points for the Georgians, fol- 
lowed by Peter Tulk with 17. Dave Wilding hit for 15 
while Rod Ward hooped 13. Playing with an injured ankle, 
Wilding still managed to haul down 13 rebounds. 

Things went better for the Garnet and Gold on Saturday 
at Bishop’s University. The Georgians took the lead in 
the first period but their sloppy play enabled the Gaitors 
tomget ahead. At the half, the Georgians lead 34-33. 

Georgian captain Jim Aitken caught fire in the second 
half as he scored fifteen points in five minutes. Aitken’s 
great effort was enough to push the Georgians to a 49-40 
lead Bishop’s tried to fight back but the Georgians hung 
on for the 75-66 victory. 

Aitken ended the day with a total of 33 points and rounded 
out his performance with his ever-strong defensive game. 
Dave Wilding got 11 while Richie Campoli picked up 9 
points. 

COURT SHORTS: Three Macdonald fans, Ellie Otto, 
Linda Scrutin and Anton Angelich took twenty-three hours 
to hitch rides down to Albany to cheer for their squad and 
the Georgians two weekends ago... one Georgian spectator 
made the trip to Lennoxville on Saturday... the Georgians 
warmed up for their contest with Bishops by listening to 
the Dave Wilding radio hour... the trip home featured, 
among other items, the Chris Countess interview, a visit 
from Santa Claus, and the Howie Nathan Chorus singing 
such forgetable tunes as Jingle Bells, Dixie, and Yellow 
Submarine... appearances were also made by the Sir George 
versions of Tom Jones and Dean Martin (Peter Tulk and 
Richie Campoli respectively). 


Squamish Squad wins again 





Well, our boys did it again as they defeated the Gaspé 
Garters last Friday night 15-6 at the F.L.Q. Stadium in 
Gaspé. 

Neddy Nordick the Norweigian ding dong belted his way 
through for three double durmishes as the teams scoring 
leader. Sarmy Bagets aided the cause with 5 singles and 
Bertram Bagley scored two double durmishes in the sixth 
ogre. 

Aristotle Shwartz, sidelined due to a broken hip, sat on 
the bench reading Mirror Man vs. Chiken Lady comics. 
The baggage smashing chores were handled by rookie Melrose 
Kigel with some assistance from veteran Owen Chattsworth 
Clements the seventeenth. Continued Success Boys... 

This Friday will be our teams home opener. Game time 
is8 P.M. 

OFF THE FIELD... Our apologies to Lance Loveguard 
for calling him a super sissy. We didn’t think the questionable 
queer would take offense... Renaldo Fitzsimmons, who retir- 
ed last year, is now a witch doctor for the Cleveland Indians... 
Elmo Esterhazy bedridden with Coach Veeblefetzer’s ex 
wife Laverne... For some unknown reason, Student Body, 
Freedom Honeypot, was not sexually attacked yesterday... 
700 lb. Bruno Bandislacker is a florist in the off season, 
but his true love is ballet. Unfortunately, bad feet destroyed 
all hopes for a brilliant career... Finally, Ward and Vern 
will be signing autographs on the seventeenth floor of the 
Hall Building next week. All curious people are welcome. 
Also, BEST WISHES to everyone on the mid-term exams. 

WARD and VERN 


DON’T FORGET 
SIR GEORGE-LOYOLA 
HOCKEY 
THURSDAY 
DECEMBER 11 
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A Georgian hockey 


By’ STEVE HALPERIN 


Question: What do Ming, Chung 
and Georgian Hockey have in com- 
mon? Answer: All three are the 
names of various dynasties through- 
out history, but while the first two 
crumbled and fell apart, the boys 
who play hockey for Sir George show 
no signs of doing the same. 


Hockey and victory have been sy- 
nonymous at this University for the 
past ten years. Since the Canadian 
Intercollegiate Athletic Union first 
organized its National Champion- 
ship Tourney six years ago, Garnet 
and Gold athletes have participated 
no less than five times. Nobody- 
not even the mighty Toronto Blues 
- can make that claim. In anybody’s 





Toby O’Brien 








book, Sir George has to be consider- 
ed College Hockey’s most consis- 
tently excellent team. 

In the realm of intercollegiate 
athletics, Sir George Williams is a 
hockey school. Like Queen’s in foot- 
ball, and Windsor in basketball, 
Georgian icemen have gained 
admiration and respect from sea to 
sea with their puck-chasing exploits. 
The biggest social events of the 
year to a helluva lot of people are 
the annual contests against hated 
rival Loyola, and the consistently 
exciting play of the team through- 
out the decade has given it Sir 
George’s most avid and worship- 


ping following. 


The man most responsible for the 
fantastic success of Sir George 
teams is Paul Arsenault, who has 
coached the Georgians to four of 
those five league titles. Arsenault 
took a one year leave last season 
to pursue his education south of the 
border, and his replacement, Dave 
Dies (himself one of the school’s 
all-time greats) took a scrappy, bat- 
tling never-say-die squad all the 
way to the national finals before 
they bowed 4-2 to the powerful To- 
ronto team. 


Looking back over the sixties, 
many great names evoke fond me- 
mories for those who have follow- 
ed the fortunes of the hockey Geor- 
gians. The big names are those of 
the men who starred with the four- 
in-a-row champions of 1964 to 1967. 
The leader of those teams was Bob 
Berry a once-in-a-lifetime College 
player, who became a living legend 
in his years at the University. Any- 
one who saw Berry score the over- 
time goal on an end to end rush 
to beat Loyola in the OSL finals 
will never forget it. He never quite 
dominated the league to the extent 
that some campus historians would 
have you believe, but his two scor- 
ing titles and all-star selections, 
his almost unbelievable record of 
61 points in 16 games in 1965-66 
and his allround inspirational play 
certainly added to the hockey scene 
here. Bob’s linemates, Trever Kerr 








and Alex Matthew were almost as 
prolific in the scoring columns, and 
the trio made up what has been cal- 
led the finest college line ever as- 
sembled in this country, despite 
cries to the contrary by the Toronto 
law firm of Laurent, Cunningham 
and Monteith. 

Another memory maker was Brian 
Chapman, the happy-go-lucky To- 


rontonian who tended the Georgian: 


goal during the entire four year 
skein. ““Chappy” always played with 
a fiercely competitive spirit and a 
flair for the spectacular, and a more 
reliable puck stopper never graced 
the rinks of the OSL. 

In more recent seasons, people 
such as “Toby” O’Brien, Jim Webs- 
ter and Bill Ellyett have guaranteed 
the continuity of the Georgian ma- 
chine. Graduation has taken many, 
but reputation has brought in many 
more. 

As superb as the Georgians’ re- 
cord has been, the performance of 
the team looks that much more im- 
pressive when mention is made of 
the “nomad” factor. By the very 
nature of the University, the athle- 
tes have never had a place to call 
home. Year after year, Arsenault 
has had his teams practising at un- 
likely hours ranging from six A.M. 
to midnight. The Georgians have 
played home games in no less than 
nine different arenas, and quite often 
the players didn’t know where and 
when the next game would be play- 
ed. This footloose atmosphere may 
have hindered a lesser team, but if 
anything it pulled the Garnet and 
Gold closer together and made them 
play even better hockey. 

With the end of the decade less 
than one month away, Coach Arse- 
nault can look back with pride at a 
fabulous era. Everything has been 
accomplished save the ultimate goal. 
Though the Georgians have advanc- 
ed to five CIAU Tourneys, and made 
the finals in three of them, Garnet 
and Gold colors have yet to grace 
the National Championship trophy. 
The ever elusive “Holy Grail” of 
college hockey remains the one ma- 
jor achievement out of the reach of 
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dynasty 


the Georgians of the sixties. 

College hockey players graduate, 
new ones come along. Intercollegiate 
athletics, particularly at an institu- 
tion with little or no graduate stu- 
dies, are not really geared to de- 
veloping dynasties. In the balance of . 
things, in our ever changing times, 
the survival of Sir George’s supre- 
macy in the realm of college hockey 
is remarkable. At a university which 
is decidedly shy of any real pride 
and tradition, the men who have worn 
Georgian sweaters and the legacy of 
excellence they left behind have done 
more than their share to change all 
that. 

It has been, and will continue to 
be, something to cheer about. 





Trevor Kerr 





Coach Arsenault 
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